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WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE SE- 
cureo on a smail farm of about 50 acres 
in Delaware county, worth $4,000. 

O. Box 218, 


$700 





OARDING.—PLEASANT 38d-STORY FRONT | 
room, with excelient board in adult family at | 


1004 Mount Vernon street 
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find pleasant boarding in Fnends’ adult fam- 
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home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
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EO. B. COCK, _ STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 


cal papers carefully typewritten. 


ELP FURNISHED.—MALE AND FEMALE, 


for all kinds of situations, including good | 


farm help, also colored help from the South 
Address JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New 
York City. 


OUNG WOMAN | 
Stenographer. 
dress, No. 29, this Office. 


ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 


WANTS 


about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 


Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


D. C., 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


Proc DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 


ciation will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th and | 
| Race streets, on Second-day evening, 


8, at 8 o’clock. 
THE PROGRAM: 
1. ** Elizabeth Fry: Extracts 
Ashby’s Sketch.” 
BERS. 
Il. “Oid and New Methods of 
Time.” Paper by MORGAN BUNTING. 
III. ** Responsibility of Wealth.” 
ANNIE HILLBORN. 
All interested persons are invited to be present. 


from Irene M. 
Paper by ISABEL CHAM- 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


"JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 


$1.50, 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.” — British Friend. | 
“ oy it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. | 
Friends’ | 


“ Ww 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


abundantly reward perusal.’ — 


| _“*Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”’— 
. 167 Friend 


‘Eastern sky-glow on every page.’”’— 
rterly. 
‘Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York; 
_and through all Booksellers. 


- ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 


PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Friends’ 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on | 


heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful! | 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


Chester, Pa. | 


POSITION AS | 
Four years’ experience. Ad- | 


can be accommodated with rooms and | 


Third month | 


Co nputing | 


Paper by 


| FIVE LECTURES ON THE BIBLE 


By LYMAN ApssoTt, Zditor of The Outlook, 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
Broad Street, below Locust, Philadelphia. 
‘© WHAT IS THE BIBLE ?”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. Io. 
| ** Wuy I BELIEVE THE BIBLE.” 
Sixth-day evening, Third mo. 19. 
‘“* THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE.”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 24. 
*“* How TO STUDY THE BIBLE.,’’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 31. 
| “ THE SPIRITUAL USES OF THE BIBLE.” 
| Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 7. 


Tickets can be had of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., or of the Young 
| Friends’ Association, 140 North 15th St. 


Course tickets $2. Single Lectures 50 cents. 


LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. “Wendell Phillips.” 
. Whittier.” 
. “George Fox.” 
. ‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
. * Woman as a Citizen.” 
. “ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
. “The National Drink Problem 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST, United Charities Building, New York. 


Friends’ Armenian Relief, 
Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoemaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
| Philadelphia. 
Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
| Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 
Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 
A Friend, . ; 
Valley Friends, to Ella B. Conard, 
A Friend, ; ‘ 
Friends of Chicago Meeting through 
T. W. Woodnutt, 
Charles F. Jenkins, 


. $ 2.00 


17.25 
1.00 


10 00 
5.00 


; $35.25 
Previously acknowledged, 283.00 


Amount, $318.25 
Spencer Roberts, Philadelphia, acknowledges 

| the receipt of $17.25 collected by Valley Friends 
for the benefit of the Gorgodian household in 

| Armenia, which bas been forwarded to Aaron M. 

Gorgodian, Allentown, Pa. 

| 

| 





(JAROL INE RAU. 736 Spring Garden st., 


Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Anybody * 


kor Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00 $3 00, $4 00, or $5 00 Grades. 
THEY'RE DIFFERENT 
| SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street 


sell you shoes—at any 
price. BUT they’:e anybody’s 
kind of shoes. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 

for college. 


Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, an Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical ia- 
boratories, and large, Hye my gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN: ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting o1 
Friends. 


school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 

homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udy 
For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, 

or M. L 


Principal, 
YEATMAN. Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Intermediate, aa ton. School, | 


Primary 
and College Preparato! 
Send for catalogue con 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly ae 


Liberal course of study. Students prepared for 
lege or business The home-like surround 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 

Or Jenkintown. Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


oe 
SIORY* 


OAP 


Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, | 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day | 


make | 
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Ils sweet and 


clean, Careful 
housekeepers will 
have no other in the 


kitchen. 


Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity, 


The 108 kest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab 


Fruit too ripe for ordi 


process, either With or without sugar. 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor 
Prices within the reach of ali 


cessfully operate. 


nary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
Beiug placed raw in the jars in which 
Any person can suc - 
For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


A book of reci 
furnished wit 


pes by Mrs. S T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
each Canner without extra charge. 10 per cent 


dicount on all orders placed before Fourth month Ist, 1897. 


THE CHALFONTE, 


Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. 


Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 


Booklet mailed on application 


The Melos. 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. 
A comfortable, home-like house; 


promoting the comfort and pieasure of its many 
patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve- | 


ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


_M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has every eonvenience, 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 





~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FRIEN Ds’ SCHOOLS DES IRING TEACHERS 
TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


SHOULD CONSULT 


has been ren- | 
| ovated and provided with increased facilities for 


including 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Salt baths in house. 


E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


| H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT & I3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


OuR SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
_Ov R Morto : Accuracy and rromptness. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Photographic Printing and Mounting a Specialty 
33, 35, and 39 S. TENTH Srt., Philad’a. 


Men's s U; nderwear— 


Spring weight. 
Two great bargains. 
| SHIRTS AND DRAWERS-- 

Norfolk and New Brunswick make, 


‘* Seconds” in light tan mixtures, the 
correct weight for early Spring, each 


| SHIRTS AND DRAWERS— 


of fine brown mixed Cashmere, 
‘*Seconds’’ of the $1.50 quality, 
each, , ; ; ‘ 








65c. 
These garments will give all the service o! 
“ Firsts,” and are less than half the price. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Photographic Supplies of Every Description. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
x 
CHRISTIANITY, if we would rightly estimate its obliga- 
tions, must be felt in the heart. They in whose hearts it is 
not felt, or felt but ttle, cannot be expected to know what 
its obligations are. JonaTHAN DymMonpD 


From his ‘‘ Essays on the Principles of Morality.’’ 


FROM ‘* THE BUILDERS.”’ 


O THovu whose boundless love bestows 
The joy of life, the hope of heaven ; 

Thou whose unchartered mercy flows 
O'er all the blessings Thou hast given ; 

Thou by whose light alone we see ; 

Thou by whose truth our souls, set free, 

Are made imperishably strong ; 

Hear Thou the solemn music of our song ! 


Grant us the knowledge that we need 
To solve the questions of the mind ; 
Light Thou our candle while we read, 
And keep our hearts from going blind ; 
Enlarge our vision to behold 
The wonders Thou hast wrought of old; 
Reveal Thyself in every law, 
And gild the towers of truth with holy awe! 


O God, make of us what Thou wilt; 
Guide Thou the labor of our hand ; 
Let all our work be surely built 
As Thou, the Architect, has planned ; 
But whatso’er thy power shall make 
Of these frail lives, do not forsake 
Thy dwelling. Let thy presence rest 
Forever in the temple of our breast ! 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


From an address by Dr, J. Spence Watson, at the Manchester (Eng- 

land) Conference, Eleventh month, 1895. 
THERE is a greater and more pressing need for religion in 
the present day than there ever was, but perhaps not quite 
in the same way as we have sometimes thought. Perhaps 
it is not so much a need of preaching, of books, or of 
creeds, as of a mode of living, which shall bring us near 
the people we want to improve, so that we come into full 
sympathy with them, really being at one with them, living 
their life, and our religion not being merely a thing to 
talk about, but being carried directly into every action of 
life. 

I should like to speak with special sympathy to those 
who are young; to those who are just beginning to see 
and to be burdened by the many questions that lie about 
them, and which are full of difficulty, and very terrible ; 
to appreciate the dull, helpless lives of so many of the 
people, the need of light to be brought into the dark 
places of the earth. They feel that the work to be done 
is so great that they are almost frightened by it. Re- 
member the prayer of the Breton mariner, as he sets forth 
in his little fishing craft, ‘‘ O Lord, protect me ; Thy sea 
is so vast and my bafk is so small.’’ It is a prayer we 
may all of us use. But remember also that those of us 
who are older can see that much has alieady been gained. 


ournal. | 
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| 
| 
| 


| desist from it.’’ 


s JOURNAL. 
(Vol. XXV. No. 1268. 


We look now on a world which is not the world we were 
born into. Slowly, with much difficulty, with many 
failures and disappointments, we see much solid ground 
which has actually been gained. And I would say to you, 
when you feel weak, and your task almost too great for 
you, remember the words: ‘‘ It is not incumbent upon 
thee to complete thy task ; but thou must not therefore 
And when the word you have to speak 


| is not easily spoken, when you are almost afraid to give it 





utterance, remember this also, that although we can claim 
nothing of what the world calls wisdom, may we fully use 
the words, ‘‘ The highest truth that all the wise man sees 


| he will fearlessly dare, knowing that if he attain the end 


he aims at, well; if not, well also, though not so well.’”’ 
And above all, in every action of life, whether it be 
in the society that lies around us, whether in our action 
in the State, or whether for the humanity which possesses 
the world, let us always remember to act on that splendid 
truth, ‘* One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.’’ All, of every clime and every time, all ye 
are brethren. That is the faith in which we may humbly, 
simply, and earnestly live, and that is the faith in which, 
when our time comes, we may be well content to die. 


LETTER OF SAMUEL 
JANNEY. 

The following letter of Samuel M. Janney to Jane Johnson, of 
Philadelphia (teacher, editor of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, etc.), has 
probably never before been published. It revives interesting historical 
recollections, as well as the question whether Slavery might have been 
diminished, and in time extinguished, without war, as late as 1856. 

NEAR PURCELVILLE, [VA.], 
Second month 20, 1856. 
Jane Johnson; Esteemed Friend : 

In the early part of last week, I went in a sleigh to 
Warrenton, [county seat of Fauquier county, Va.] 
about 35 miles, to buy and bring home the little colored 
girl in whose freedom thou hast taken so deep an inter- 
est. The master, a German Jew, had written that he 
would comply with his promise and let her go for 
$384 48 provided I would take her mother with her, who 
is acripple. This I suppose he did in order to avoid the 
risk of having the mother to support if she should become 
unable to work. I agreed to the terms, and took a bill 
of sale for both Jane Robinson and her daughter Eliza, 
the latter about ten years old. ‘The next day after my 
return home I executed a paper of manumission for each 
of them, which I placed in the hands of a Friend for safe 
keeping. The freedom of the mother is to take place 
now, and that of the child when she shall attain to 
eighteen years of age. If the manumission is recorded, 
our laws will require the mother to leave the State in a 
year, and the child when she attains to twenty-one years. 

Jane is earning a dollar a week, and there is no 
probability of her being a burden for many years. 

Fauquier county, where these people came from, is one 
of the most thoroughly pro-slavery counties in our State, 
and Warrenton is the county seat. The object of my 
visit there produced some remark among the citizens, but 
the moral effect was good. The colored man (Oscar) 
who drove me, heard some gentlemen conversing about 
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it, when one of them said, ‘‘ He ine: come all the way 
here through the cold to buy that little girl and make her 
free; why, there’s not a man in Fauquier who would 
have done it. It shows what a feeling the Quakers have 
for these people.’”’ 

There are instances frequently occurring in which a 
little help would enable slaves to buy their freedom, and 
we are very often called on to aid ; but the means are not 
adequate to the demand. Sometimes their owners will 
take much less than their market value, and the slaves 
themselves, sometimes have laid up a little money, or 
have near relatives who aid them. 

Many free persons solicit donations both here and at 
the North, to purchase their children, and some of us 
always make it a point to give them something, if after 
inquiry we find their characters good and their prospects 
of obtaining freedom encouraging. 

Persons in the Free States, whea applied to, have not 
the opportunity that we have to inquire into the case, so 
that they generally give less than their benevolence would 
prompt, because they are unceatain whether any good 
will accrue. Sometimes the money advanced, or part of 
it, could be refunded, and used again for a similar pur- 
pose ; for instance, in the case of Jane Robinson’s child, 
the parents would gladly have agreed to return part of it 
from their future earnings, and I would willingly allow 
$1oo for the child’s services until she is eighteen years of 
age, if she had not been otherwise engaged. 

At this time, one of Oscar’s daughters, a married 
woman with one child, is in danger of being sold, and 
has been offered toatrader. An old maiden lady who 
once owned her mother offers a donation of $200, and 
Oscar can pay something, although he has recently bought 
a younger daughter, but I do not know how he will make 


up the remainder. 
I mention these circumstances in order to lay before 
thee some views that have at times been presented to my 


mind, concerning the Slavery question, and its con- 
sequences. 

The prospect before us seems to me to become more 
and more alarming. Many of the Southern people inter- 
ested in slave-holding are very much excited, the non- 
slaveholders in the South, and those opposed to Slavery 
are not heard with patience, and most of them dare not 
utter their sentiments. The agitation of the subject at 
the North increases, and in some instances very inju- 
dicious speeches are made, which exasperate the South- 
erners, without any practical benefit. 

The sentiments of slaveholders may be pretty nearly 
expressed as follows: ‘‘It is very easy for Northern 
people to make speeches against Slavery, which cost them 
nothing, but they are very unwilling to make any sacri- 
fices to get rid of it. If they wish slavery abolished, let 
them put their hands in their pockets and help us to do 
it; we will [then] believe they are sincere.’’ 

During the celebrated discussion on Slavery in the 
Virginia legislature in 1832, a speech was made by Gen- 
eral Bradman, in which he referred toa proposition made 
in Congress by Rufus King,' of New York, to apply the 
proceeds of the public lands to the extinction of Slavery, 
—with the consent of the States where it exists. He 

[' Rufus King (1755-1827), one sal the ablest of the early states- 
men of the Republic, member of the Convention (1787) that framed 
the Constitution of the United States, author of the clause afterward 
employed to make the Northwest Territory (Ohio, Indiana, etc.) free, 
United States Senator for many years from New York, Minister to Eng- 
land, etc. He proposed the plan of devoting the proceeds of the 
public lands (after paying off such part of the public debt as was 
pledged to be extinguished by land sales) to the emancipation of the 


slaves, at the close of his service in the Senate, about 1825.—Ebs. 
INTELLIGENCER. 
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said: ‘¢ Pieter political vivian Rufus King may Sia e 
committed, I for one regard this as a redeeming act of his 
life.’’ It appears to me that some measure of this kind, 
in which the whole Union would share the burden, ought 
to be attempted. But in the meantime could not a be- 
ginning be made, and a good moral influence exerted in 
the South, by some systematic effort to aid emancipation 
in the same way that we have aided in the liberation of 
Jane and her daughter? Could not the large amount 
that is annually given in the Free States for aid in such 
cases be better applied by faithful agents residing in the 
Slave States, who would serve the cause without compen- 
sation? And would it not be better to aid in the libera- 
tion of young persons, and especially of females, than 
to apply the funds to the liberation of old people as is 
often done? 

To illustrate the willingness to give for this cause | 
will state a single case. 

Three years ago Wilson Anderson, a free colored man 
in my employ, bought his wife and four children for 
$1,800. He had about $300 of his own earnings; he 
received about $150 here in donations, and my friends in 
Philadelphia sent me $150 for him. Twelve persons in 
this county, of whom I was one, became his sureties for 
$1,200, payable with interest in one, two, and three 
years. Having good wages offered him in Ohio he went 
thither with our consent, and about a week ago I received 
from him by mail the money to make his last payment, 
with interest. 

Of the whole $1,800 principal, and about $125 inter- 
est, he has paid about $800 from his own earnings ; the 
remainder, $1,125, has been given to him, and most of 
it in the Free States. 

Some Anti-Slavery people object to such donations, 
on the ground that in paying the slaveholder money 
towards the purchase of a slave, we recognize his right. 
I answer that in liberating the slave thus purchased, we 
enter the most effective protest against slavery ; and that 
the moral influence thus exerted in Slave States is most 
salutary and effectual. I maintain that we would not 
hesitate a moment about buying our own relatives out of 
bondage, if they were enslaved, but on the contrary 
would be deficient in our duty if we did not doit. The 


| primitive Christians thought it a meritorious work to pur- 


chase their fellow believers from captivity, and an instance 
is recorded when a sum equal to $4,000 was raised for the 
purpose at Carthage in the 3d century. The early Friends 
did the same, and the Yearly Meeting of London sanc- 
tioned and recommenned it, as may be seen in my “Life 
of George Fox,’’ page 384. 

Having opened these views, I leave them for thee and 
others of our friends to reflect upon. If in thy judgment 
they are worth consideration, this letter may be shown to 
such Friends as thou may think proper to consult, and 
then give me the result of your reflection. 

Thy cordial friend, SaM’L M. JANNEY. 


HOME MISSIONS AND” THE 
HOME. 


BY EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 


Read at the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, 
Second month 8, 1897. 


Ar the very outset of George Fox's missionary journeys, 
we read in his Journal, in the statement of his Divine 
commission: ‘‘And I was to bring people off from all 
the world’s religions, which are vain; that they might 
know the pure religion, might visit the fatherless, the 
widows, and the strangers, and keep themselves from the 
spots of the world. Then there would not be so maby 
beggars, the sight of whom often grieved my heart, as it 
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denoted so much hard heartedness amongst them that 
professed the name of Christ.’’ All the early Friends 
were zealous in their efforts, by preaching and practice, 
to spread abroad what seemed to them the fundamental 
doctrine of vital religion, the knowledge of the Inner 
Light. To them this doctrine meant the power and 
presence of the Spirit and life of Christ in the souls of 
men, just as potent and practical as when he was among 
men in the body. It was the fulfillment of the Pauline 
injunction, ‘‘ Have this mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.’’ It involved the identity of righteousness 
with salvation. It meant that if we are Friends of Christ, 
we must go about doing good. It was natural then that 
following the decline of the zeal of the fathers for con- 
version of the world to the primary doctrine, should come 
the zeal of the children for the manifestation of the fruits 
of that doctrine,—practical righteousness and brotherly 
love, expressed in deeds of philanthropy. Scarcely one 
person in a thousand outside of our Society to-day knows 
what the Quaker tenets are ; but almost universally the 
Quakers are known to be good, kind people, who love 
their fellow men. This reputation, we can justly claim, 
is well deserved. Probably no other religious denomina- 
tion, in proportion to its numerical strength, has pro- 
duced so many noble and successful workers in behalf of 
the brotherhood of man. The world knows the shining 
names of the leaders, and in the Book of Life are written 
the countless names of those who in quietness have prac- 
ticed pure religion. 

I need not dwell upon the period of stagnation through 
which our Society has just passed. We have narrowly 
escaped a gradual decadence into a company of comfort- 
able, well to-do, self-satisfied moralists, destined in the 
evolution of the great world-plan, to disintegrate and be 
absorbed into some other form of activity. But that 
danger, I believe, has happily been averted. The great 
Spirit of the Time has use for the Society of Friends, and 
in its original beauty and power, as children of the Light 
and Friends of Christ. Within our borders there is new 
devotion to our precious belief in the Inward Guidance, 
and there is consequent new activity in the practical 
manifestation of the Indwelling Christ. This activity 
needs adjustment to the problems and ideals of this day, 
and I feel assured that many are seeking avenues through 
which they may exercise their love. 

The philantnropy of Friends has been confined almost 
wholly to what is termed home missionary effort, and it 
seems to me wisely so. The circles of influence for good 
naturally spread out from the uplifting of the individual, 
as a center, and then through the home, the neighbor- 
hood, the nation. We cannot be wholly acceptable 
messengers of the gospel to foreign lands until we have 
made our own natior an example of gospel teachings. 
The American Commonwealth has the greatest social 
problems of the age to solve. If they are solved in 
accordance with religious principles, with social righteous- 
ness as a basis, the nations of the world will be willing 
followers of the same methods. Let us all then be home 
missionaries, and seek the best way to minister to those 
in our own neighborhood and community. 

Neighborhood, community—we use these two words 


lightly, little thinking that the great need of the world | 


springs from our lack of realization of their full meaning, 
and of our individual responsibility as parts, upon each 
one of which depends the welfare of the whole. Neigh- 
borhood,—a company of neighbors ; the Master has given 
us the test of neighborliness. Community,—a company 
of those who have common interests ; the interest of each 
individual is common with that of every other, the world 
over. None can rise far above the common level of hap- 
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piness. We are all one, in the truest sense. What we 
do for others, we do most truly for ourselves; in the 
measure that we neglest them, we injure ourselves. The 
practical recognition of universal brotherhood, and the 
absolute oneness of humanity, having for the type the 
relations which exist in an ideal home; these conditions, 
it seems to me, afford the solution of every social and 
religious problem. This hypothesis leads me to a sug- 
gestion as to the best way to attain the desired condition, 
through a method of work for which I think Friends are 
especially adapted. I refer to the work being done by 
the college and social settlements. The settlement idea 
is well expressed by Robert G. Ingersoll in the statement, 
‘‘If the sympathizing rich and the loving poor could 
come together, the question would be solved.’’ Dean 
Hodges of Cambridge, likens the settlement to a bridge: 
‘*« Not a sloping bridge, down which bread and old clothes 
are slid to the needy; but a level bridge, a passenger 
bridge, upon which there is a mutual passing to and fro.’’ 
The settlement is an expansion of the family idea of co- 
operation. It stands in the community for an unlifting 
influence, divinely related to human needs and human 
life. The basis of its work is Prof. Peabody’s definition 
of ‘‘the new charity,’’ ‘to help people to help them- 
selves.’’ 

Methods of settlement work must vary according to 
the needs of the people among whom the work is being 
done. The underlying purpose is to be a real neighbor, 
and to be a ‘‘ bridge-builder.’’ The kindergarten, the 
reading-club, the mothers’ meetings, are all avenues 
through which neighborly help may be given; and, 
better than that, they offer means of getting acquainted 
with the people in a natural way, and of re-establishing 
the true relations between the rich and cultured and the 
poor and undeveloped. The main thing is to live with 
the people a life of simple neighborliness and sweet, 
human fellowship. It is far more important to be than 
todo. The great need of the poor is ‘‘ not things, but 
folks.’? They want friendship that is uplifting, ideals that 
are inspiring, and a silent influence that teaches simplicity, 
integrity, and faith, far more potently than preaching does. 

What more potent influence could be brought into a 
community than that from a company of souls who /ive 
the simple, pure faith of Quakerism? The world needs 
the spiritual religion of the Friends, as expressed in 
every-day life,—in quietness, serenity, self-respecting in- 
dependence, and mutual love. There ought to be a 
number amongst us that are willing to, yea, more, desirous 
to, take up their residence among the needy. They should 
not go as professional philanthropists ; it is far better to 
live there, and still carry on their regular vocations. 
This might be done by a company of young men or 
a company of young women ; but far better by a family 
or a married couple, who might have living with them co- 
workers of both sexes. ‘Thus the true home life may be 
maintained. 

This brings me to my previous statement that the 
relations which exist in an ideal home are the type for 
the community and the nation. And what homes come 
nearer the ideal than the best among the Society of 
Friends,—those in which are exemplified mutual inter- 
dependence and co-operation, and the Quaker virtues of 
thrift, moderation, good taste, and cordial hospitality ? 
The influence of such a home brought into vital touch 
with a slum neighborhood, would transform its homes 
and its people, silently and perhaps slowly, but surely. 
Can we afford to lose the opportunity? As Mrs. Whitney 
says in ‘* Real Folks,’’ ‘*’ Taint enough for ladies,— 
though I bless ’em in my soul for what I’ve seen ’em do— 
to come down of a Friday and teach and talk awhile, and 
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then go home to Summit street and Republic avenue 
and take up their life again where they left it off; that is 
just as different as heaven is from t’other place. Some 
body’s got to come right down out of heaven and bring 
the life in and live it amongst them miserable folks,’’ 
The ministry of a Quaker home is a sacred trust, which 
is not to be shut up within the four walls of a house, when 
the world is starving for its sympathy and peace and 
happiness. 

But it is not necessary even that the Quaker home 
should move to the slums to fulfill its mission. It is 
true of the country, and almost universally so of every 
city, that there are ‘‘ back-door’’ responsibilities and 
opportunities, ever ready to call out our highest deeds of 
brotherly love. In every community there is need for 
the renewal of the ‘‘ acquaintance between the rich, the 
happy, and the comfortable, on one hand, and the poor, 
unhappy, and deprived on the other.’’ Such an ac- 
quaintance will do quite as much for the former as for 
the latter in an enlarged sympathy, a wider field of vision, 
a fuller realization of the Divinity of humanity. When 
we break relations with our neighbor, we break relations 
with God; that is sin. Religion exists to restore the 
relation between a man and his neighbor, and, through 
that, with his God. 

What I would plead for, then, is individual self- 
consecration ; not self-sacrifice, as the word is usually 
employed. but a devotion of all that one has and is to the 
cause of humanity. Many would gladly pay their money 
and have the work done by others; but no matter how 
much money may be given, or how much good will, no 
one has really fulfilled the gospel commission who does 
not give Aimse/f. We are learning now that really and 
truly the only way to find one’s life is to lose it. This 
is one of the plainest of Christ’s statements of truth, but 
the world has not believed it. We are learning now that 
universal law is based on the principle of service. The 
mainspring of all evolution has been the struggle for the 
life of others. Love and self-devotion are cosmic roots. 
It is only by working in harmony with the universal 
plan that we can make any real attainments, that we can 
secure any real happiness. If we go contrary to it, only 
loss, only inharmony, can result. To attune our lives 
to the Divine law of service is to put ourselves in touch 
with Divine power; it is to put ourselves in conscious 
union with the Infinite; it is to be a Friend of Christ. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 


AN APPEAL AGAINST ‘*‘ MODERATE DRINKING.”’ 


How far, then, in the modern light, cast by medical and | 


social science on the place and power of alchoholic liquors 
in regard to the human body, and the national welfare 
respectively—is the moderate drinking of intoxicating 
liquors consistent with the spirit in which Friends gather 
in their meetings for worship, and in which they go forth 
into the world to do their Lord’s behests ? 

To take first the question of the modern light cast by 
medical science on the place and power of alcoholic 
liquors on the human body, Sir Henry Thompson writes : 

** T have long had the conviction that there is no greater cause of 
evil, moral and physical, in this country than the use of alcoholic bev- 


erages. I do not mean by this, that extreme indulgence which pro- 
duces drunkenness. The habitual use of fermented liquors to an ex 


as is quite common in all ranks of society, injures the body and di- 
minishes the mental power to an extent which I think few people are 
aware of. 

** Such, at all events, is the result of observation during more than 
twenty years of professional life devoted to hospital practice, and to 
private practice in every rank above it. Thus, I have no hesitation in 
attributing a very large proportion of some of the most painful and 


| cive to health, he is deluded.’’ 


| without injury. 


; a" | demands. 
tent far short of what is necessary to produce that condition, and such | d ds 


| on the body of every mah, and therefore of the true 
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dangerous maladies which come under my notice, as well as those 
which every medical man has to treat, to the ordinary and daily use of 
fermented drink taken in the quantity which is conventionally deemed 
moderate. 

‘‘ This is the point I want to insist on : Don’t take your daily wine 
under any pretext of its doing you good. ‘lake it frankly as a luxury, 
one which must be paid for; by some persons very lightly, by some at 
a high price, but always to be paid for. And mostly some loss of 
health, or of mental power, or of calmness of temper, or of judgment, 
is the price.” 


Again, Sir Henry Holland writes: ‘ If any man sup- 
poses that daily drink, even in small quantities, is condu- 
Again, the late Sir Wil- 
liam Gull said to the Lords’ Committee on Intemperance : 


«It is one of the commonest things in English society that people 
are injured by drink without being drunkards. It goes on so quietly 
that it is even very difficult to observe. A man’s nearest friends will 
frequently not know it. 

** 1 should say, from my experience, that alcohol is the most de. 
structive agent that we are aware of in this country. There is a great 
deal of injury done to health by the habitual use of wines in their 
various kinds, and alohol in its various shapes, even in so-called mod. 
erate quantities. It leads to the degeneration of tissues; it spoils the 
health, and it spoils the intellect. I would like to say that a very 
large number of people in society are dying day by day poisoned by 
alcohol, but not supposed to be poisoned by it. 

‘* I think, asa rule, you might stop the supply of alcohol at once 
It is said in some cases the brain has entirely gone, 
from leaving drink off suddenly; but that is fallacious; the brain may 
have gone from previous habits. 

“1 hardly know any more potent cause of disease than alcohol, 
leaving out of view the fact that it is a frequent source of crime of all 
descriptions. I am persuaded that lecturers should go about the coun 
try lecturing to people of the middle and upper-middle classes upon 
the disadvantages of alcohol as it is daily used.”’ 


And the late Sir Andrew Clark said : 

‘*As I looked at the hospital wards to-day, and saw that seven out 
of ten owed their diseases to alcohol, I could but lament that the teac-- 
ing about this question was not more direct, more decisive, more home 
thrusting than ever it had been. Can I say to you any words 
stronger than these of the terrible effects of the abuse of alcohol? It 
is when I myself think of all this that I am disposed, as I have said 
elsewhere, to rush to the opposite extreme, to give up my profession, 
to give up everything, and to forth upon a holy crusade, preaching to 
all men— Beware of this enemy of the race. 

‘*T repeat to you, as the result of long-continued and careful 
thought, that health is not a state which can in any sense be benefited 
by alcohol. It can bear it sometimes without obvious injury ; but be 
benefited by it—never.”’ 

Now be it observed that the authorities we have just 
quoted are not medical nobodies: they are men in the 
very first rank of their profession. In fact, the whole 
trend of the highest scientific authority in the medical 
world becomes year by year more and more absolute in 
the direction of condemning the moderate use of alco- 
holic liquors, whether as regards their action on the brain 
and nervous system, on the heart and blood, or on the 
liver and the other organs of digestion. With these facts 
before us, can we come to any other conclusion than that 
they who, in the true spirit of Quakerism, would watch 
and wait for their Master’s summons to service, if they 
would have their body fit to discharge the duties to which 
they are called, if they would have feet and hands, brain 
and affections, in such astate of health as to be able 
readily to perform the services to which they may be 
called,—must abstain from these liquors, which, accord- 
ing tothe highest scientific authorities, do, taken even in 
moderate quantities, so mar the perfection of the human 
organism that it cannot under these circumstances be kept 
at the high state of efficiency which our duty to our Lord 
But not only is the power of alcoholic liquors 


Quaker, such that he is bound to abstain from them, but 
social science teaches us that, at least in this country, the 
effect of the moderate drinking of these liquors on the na- 
tional welfare is such as to compel the Friend who is loyal 


| to his calling to abstain entirely from their use. 
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It was truly said, forty years ago, of American slavery, 
that if the religious world in America did not support it, 
if good and philanthropic people ceased to hold slaves, 
the system would break down immediately. One great 
gain of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous book was that it 
aroused the religious and philanthropic sentiment of 
America to realize this all-important fact. From that day 
the doom of slavery was sealed ; the actual consummation 
depended only as to the exact time when is should take 
place on the incidental working out of political forces 
which were constrained, whether they would or not, to 
follow in the wake of the great moral revolution of which 
William Lloyd Garrison and Harriet Beecher Stowe had 
been the more conspicuous instruments. As with slavery, so 
with intemperance. More than twenty years ago John 
Bright taught that the drinking customs of this country 
could not stand if once the churches separated 
themselves from them. The 150,000 houses licensed for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, those ‘‘ traps and pitfalls 
in the path of working men,’’ those ‘* man-traps for the 
unwary,’’ as Lord Cairns called them, are kept going be- 
cause they are demanded by the respectable moderate 
drinkers of the land. If they did not use them, if the 
houses were supported only by hard drinkers and drunk- 
ards, the moral sense of the nation would be utterly re- 
volted against the maintenance of a system so productive 
of the very worst of social evils. Such a revolt against 
the public-house sysem of the land could not but lead to 
the much-to-be-desired day when, from all houses of 
refreshment, the sale of drink should be eliminated. The 
gain that would accrue to the community from such a 
change received a very powerful endorsement from the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. Speaking of the effect 
of stopping the sale of alcoholic liquors in America, he 
says, in his book ‘* Christ and His Times ’’: 

‘** The evidence seems to be irresistible that in most country places, 
and wherever the people are with it, the system realizes its object, that 
in the average of the whole of a State there is a great diminution in 
crime, poverty, lunacy, and therefore in public burdens, and a corre- 
sponding increase in material well-being, of trade in the necessaries 
and amenities of life, of thrift, of attendance at public worship.’’ 

Passing from the question of the injury done to so- 
ciety by the facilities offered by the public-house system, 
and the inevitable temptation that this system affords, 
especially to those who by the law of heredity havea 
natural bias towards the consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
we turn to consider the moral (or are we not compelled 
to say ¢mmoral ?) influence of the practice of moderate 
drinking on that section of the community which, 
through the hereditary predisposition already spoken of, 
are, humanly speaking, certain to become hard drinkers. 
For it must be borne in mind that, at the lowest estimate, 
there are more than 40,000 drunkards who pass to their 
graves every year, and that one by one /he?r places are 
filled, within the year, by 40,000 more, who had pre- 
viously been in the ranks of the moderate drinkers. It 
is evident, therefore, that a fearful responsibility rests 
on those, who, by associating themselves with the mod- 
erate partakers of alcoholic liquors, are lending their 
countenance and sanction to a habit of life which is pro- 
ductive of such awful results. These considerations 
bring us face to face with the second section of our sub- 
ject, o/z ; the light cast by social science on the place and 
power of alcoholic liquors in their relation to the na- 
tional welfare. We need hardly go beyond the records 
of our Police Courts, and the expressions of the judges 
of the land, to show what a potent factor for evil the 
drinking customs of society are. The late Lord Justice 
Denman only four years ago stated that— 


“the great bulk, I might almost say the whole, of the offences of vio- 
lence of the land are directly ascribable to drinking to excess. That 
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is a general observation, which is applicable to every calendar which it 
has fallen to my lot to try at every Assize during the last ten years.’’ 
Again, only last year he remarked : 

‘*Intemperance is the greatest curse and the most potent cause of 
misery from which this nation suffers. Twenty years of judicial life, 
and forty-six years of constant attendance in the criminal courts, as an 
advocate or judge, are enough to enable any man to form an opinion as 
to the extent of the mischief caused by drunkenness. I suppose that 
between 1872 and 1893 I must have tried many thousands of cases of 
violence and cruelty,— murders, man-slaughters, murderous and savage 
woundings, kickings, and assaults. Of these, I am sure, I speak well 
within the mark when I say that one-half were directly connected with 
excessive drinking.” 

Similarly Mr. Justice Grantham recently stated : 

‘*T cannot help seeing that drink is the great cause of the crime 
with which the judges have to deal; the startling facts which are star- 
ing us in the face are that, in case after case, drunkenness is at the 
bottom of the crime for which a man is placed in the dock.” 


Again,— 


‘* It is only too true that drink takes a long lead in the foremost 
place of acts of crime of a serious nature which will come under our 
notice, the crimes of murder, man-slaughter, wounding, robbery 
with violence, nearly all of them having originated in drink.’’ 


Mr. Justice Hawkins stated : 


‘*In many a cottage which is denuded of the commonest articles of 
comfort and necessity, article after article has gone to the pawn-shop, 
simply for the purpose of providing that hideous tyrant, drink; and I 
do believe that nine-tenths of the crime committed in this country is 
engendered within the doors of the drinking-house.”’ 

The space at our disposal is too limited to permit us 
to develop this argument more fully, 7. ¢., the social side 
of the question ; otherwise, the authorities from whem we 
might quote are almost countless. Sufficient has surely 
been said to show that, in these islands, the drinking 
customs are linked together by a gradation so gradual 
that it is impossible to draw a line at any point, and say, 
‘**« these moderate drinkers are safe, ‘hey can never become 
an injury to the commonwealth ; it is only the other class 
who are a hopeless and corrupting sore in the body poli- 
tic.’ This being the case, we recur to the question, 
What relation ought anyone imbued with the spirit of 
Quakerism to hold to this great national and social evil, 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors? As we have seen, 
the most faithful exponents of the spirit of Quakerism 
have ever been those who have been ready, at the call of 
their Divine Master, to spend and be spent in the cause 
of the deceived, the suffering, and the oppressed. How 
can true Quakerism, like the priest and the Levite in the 
parable, pass by, as on the other side, the weltering mass 
of humanity, women and children as well as men, non- 
drinkers as well as drinkers, who are the victims of these 
dreadful customs? And yet, is it at all possible to set the 
example of partaking of these liquors, in however mod- 
erate a degree, and at the same time be ready to take part 
in the Divine warfare against this body-and-soul-destroy- 
ing sin? EDWARD PEARSON. 


PEACE THROUGH FaitH IN Gop.—The peace of God 
has many imitations. There is a certain composure of 
mind which some men have obtained through culture. 
There is a quiet sense of security enjoyed by those who 
have deliberately shut themselves in from all disturbing 
influences. There is that cool indifference, sometimes 
freezing into a stare, which is the popular substitute for 
peace wherever society has decreed that warmth is vulgar. 
And there is the stillness of the stoic, which sometimes 
strikes one as cleverly done. Not all imitations are worth- 
less, but he that is satisfied with paste will not find many 
diamonds. Nor is there any mistaking, by the pos- 
sessor or the observer, that true peace which comes only 
through an unshaken trust in the wisdom and power of 
an all-loving Father.—S. S. Zimes. 
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THE WORLD’S UNREST. 


‘« WHat a whirl the world is in! 
to be calm again? 


Will it ever settle down 
The anarchist spirit is growing like 
the evil weed it is, and threatens to smother the good 
grain; and the silly rich world makes matters worse.’’ 
Thus writes a Friend who is so situated in the midst of 
life’s turmoil that the expression is not surprising and 
comes so near the truth as to be, to say the least, dis- 
turbing. And yet is the world really growing worse? 
We do not so believe! There has always been, and ever 
will be, strife between the forces for good and for evil, 
and yet the good shall advance, and ultimately conquer 
all evil. Mankind is slowly growing, as Wordsworth ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ Rich in love and sweet humanity.’’ We 
must not despair even if the struggle seems unceasing. 
The dark night of ignorance is gradually giving way, for 
never in any age has there been so much of light emana- 
ting from the minds of men to help dispel this darkness. 
False lights retard for a season, but the true light will 
shine. 
Another poet has written that— 
—‘ happiness 
And science dawn, though late, upon the earth.’’ 

The ‘*dawn’’ has come and we have only to work 
and pray and trust for the perfect day. Jesus gave us 
the key to the whole matter when he said—and our own 
time, as well as all past time, confirms the truth of his 
words—‘‘ in the world ye have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.’’ He had arisen 
to such a height as to fully realize the abounding love of 
the Father. His ‘‘ in me ye may have peace ’’ is at once 
our incentive and our comfort. We are invited to strive 
for his standard of love ; we may feel that we too can 
overcome all discouragements, can so enlarge our hearts 
that love for the Father and for humanity will drive out 
all despair. We are shown that we too can live in the 
world and not be worldly-minded. Doing our best, this 
perpetual unrest will cease to trouble us, for we shall bear 
it constantly in mind that the Christ-spirit,—as well as 
the mind of man,—is abroad in the world working in the 
heart and in the brain of humanity, and will in time re- 
deem this world from evil. And for our consolation let 
us also cherish the song of the old-time prophet, and 
trust in its truth, that, ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth 
in thee.”’ 

WE think it proper to mention that arrangements are in progress to 
invite John William Graham to lecture in Philadelphia and elsewhere 
n this country, in the next lecture season. He has been engaged with 





much success in England during the past two or three years in delivering 
University Extension lectures, mostly on history, in the courses arranged 
by Victoria University, and the syllabuses of his courses suggest thorough 
and interesting work. We mention this, now, so that Friends in the 
University extension centres may have him in mind. We feel confi. 
dent that if he should be induced to come, he will prove to be very 
acceptable. 


Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT'S course of five lectures in this city, on the 
Bible, will begin next week, on Fourth-day evening, at 8 o’clock, at 
Horticultural Hall, Broad street below Locust. The subject of the first 
lecture is ‘‘ What is the Bible?” The other lectures will follow on 
successive Fourth-day evenings, except that the second one will be 
given on Sixth-day evening, the rgth. 


THE Indexes for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, for 1896, are 
printed, and copies have been sent to all whose names we have re- 
corded as desiring them. Any others who wish them need only notify 
us to that effect,—a line on a postal-card will serve. 


BIRTHS. 

CUTLER.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, First month 17, 1897, 
to William A. and Susanna Cutler, a daughter, who has been named 
Dorothy. 

SLAUGHTER.—At Grandview, Iowa, Second month 16, 1897, 


to William and Susan Slaughter, (née Cook), of De La Mar, Idaho, a 
son, who is named Charles Joseph. 


MARRIAGES. 


BORTON—HAZELTON.—At the home of the bride, on Second 
month 10, 1897, under care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
J. Gilbert Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., and Martha A. Hazelton, of 
the same place. 


DUDLEY—HOLLINSHEAD.—Under the care of Medford 
Monthly Meeting, Second month 22, 1897, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents Joshua and Hellena E. Hollinshead, Hartford, N. J., 
Levi L. Dudley, of Fellowship, son of the late Clayton H. and Anna 
R. Dudley, and Emma Robinson Hollinshead; all of Burlington 
county, New Jersey. 


DEATHS. 
EASTBURN.—At Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on Sixth-day, 


Second month 26, 1897, Robert K. Eastburn, aged 72 years; a mem- 
ber of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


EAVENSON.—Entered the higher life Second month 14, 1897, 
Mary, widow of Benjamin Eavenson, in the goth year of her age, at 
the residence of her nephew, Reese Eavenson, Christiana, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 

Her unselfish ministrations of love will ever be cherished in mem- 
ory by her numerous relatives and Friends. * 


FRAVEL.—Near St. Clairsville, Ohio, Second month 17, 1897, 
Owen U. Fravel, in his 31st year. 

Death resulted from a splinter in his finger, producing tetanus 
(lockjaw). During his two weeks of extreme suffering ke retained his 
mental faculties, and expressed much gratitude for the loving care of 
those who ministered to him. His heart was poured out in fervent 
thankfulness to his Heavenly Father who had called him again and 
again. He realized he had often wandered from the right path ; the 
call had still been extended until he could say, Thy will be done. * 

HALLOWELL.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Lukens 
Webster, in Philadelphia, Second month 21, 1897, Joshua Hallowell, 
formerly of Chester county, aged 88 years. 

HILTON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Second month 18, 1897, sud- 
denly, of paralysis, Joseph J. Hilton, in his 69th year; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

JONES.—On Fourth-day, Second month 3d, 1897, at German- 
town, Pa., Hannah R., wife of Walter Jones, and daughter of Abby 
Ann and the late Samuel Roberts, aged 38 years. 

PANCOAST.—At her home near Silcott’s Springs, Loudoun 
county, Va., Second month 7, f897, Louisa, wife of John S. Pancoast, 
in her 79th year; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

PEIRCE.—Second month 24, 1897, at Moorestown, N. J., Eliza: 
beth Lukens, wife of Maurice K. Peirce, in her 71st year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

She was the daughter of the late Peter Lukens, of Plymouth Meet 
ing, Montgomery county, Pa., and mother of Edwin L. Peirce. 10 
terment at Plymouth on the Ist instant. 
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FRIENDS’ 


RICHARDS.—First month 31, 1897, at the home of his parents, 
Thompson and Anna M. Richards, near Toughkenamon, Pa., 
Charles T. Richards, in his 23d year. 

A conscientious and exemplary young man, a member and frequent 
attender of meeting at New Garden, where his remains were laid to 
rest. 


WALKER. —In Chester Valley, near New Centreville, Pa., Sec- 
ond month 24, 1897, Joseph R. Walker, in his 71st year; an elder of 
Valley Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

He was a quiet, unobtrusive man, but ever ready to do what his 
hands found to do; his home was always open for the accommodation 
of Friends, and he will be greatly missed. 7 


WILSON.—At Louisville, Ky., First month 29, 1897, William 
Devoo Wilson, in his 40th year, son of the late Franklin Stokes and 
Mary Ann Wilson, of Philadelphia. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
11 —THIRD MONTH 14, 1897 
LOVE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; and 
the greatest of these is love.—1 Cor. 13: 13. 
Scripture reading: 1 Cor. 13: I-13. 


FRIENDS’ 
No. 


HIsTORICAL. 


It is a matter worthy of some consideration whether 
we have really gained or lost by the revision which has, 
in the Golden Text, substituted the word ‘‘love’’ for 
the word ‘‘ charity.”’ Perhaps we may say we have both 
gained and lost: gained certainly, in so far as the word 
‘‘charity’’ conveys the restricted meaning of alms- 
giving; lost no less certainly in so far as the word 
‘‘love’’ carries with it the idea of mere personal liking 
or affection. There could hardly be a greater contrast 
than that between what is often known as ‘‘ love’’ and the 
love which the Apostle Paul extols in our lesson. Is it 
true of our love that it ‘‘suffereth long and is kind ’’ ? 
Or do we in many cases make demands on others because 
of our love for them? Many do not hestate to show 
unkindness, peevishness, fretfulness to a loved one, which 
they would hesitate to show to another. It is true that 
our love ‘‘seeketh not its own . . . beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things ’’ ? 

If literature and experience are to be believed, love 
such as is depicted by the Apostle is most rare, and differs 
not merely in degree but in kind from the love of the 
world. It hardly seems right that the same word should 
stand for the more or less emotional preferences among 
individuals, and for that ‘‘ greatest thing in the world,’’ 
which abideth with faith and with hope. Such truly 
divine love deals with man rather than with men. It 
is not inconsistent with stern disapproval of the actions 
of others, nor with personal shrinking from their society. 
It is inconsistent wholly with hatred for or anger with 
them. It partakes of the nature of the love of God 
himself, who ‘‘knoweth our frame,’’ ‘‘who remem- 
bereth that we are dust.’’ It has no condemnation, but 
much pity, for those who go astray, and has an unfailing 
welcome for the returning prodigal, since fault is always 
misfortune. 

' Christians may be presumed to have substituted for the 
mechanical code of the decalogue, the eleventh com- 
mandment, to love God and our brother. Since love is 
assumed as the law of their lives, a thorough comprehen- 
tion of what it involves is a primary duty. Its full signifi- 
cance was never more eloquently set forth than in the 
chapter before us. Knowledge, position, wealth, are 
powerless to help humanity without that warm kindliness 
of soul which endureth all things and hopeth ever. 
Great gifts avail not without the yearning soul of the 
giver. The ‘‘ tongues of men and of angels’’ may give 
us temporary importance, but unless our message is steeped 
in a longing for the welfare of humanity, it will not 
endure. It is far from easy to climb to the heights of 
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‘* putting away childish things’’ ; of turning away from 
our selfish plans and desires and caring only that we may 
do our work as our Father would have it done. Yet it is 
only in the pure air of such heights that we may find 
health. 

‘*A true love is not contingent on its return or on its 
appreciation. It goes out unfailingly and unswervingly 
toward its object, whether it be welcomed or be dis- 
regarded ; whether it be understood, or misapprehended. 
It may indeed long for recognition and response, and 
rejoice in these when they are secured ; but it does not 
depend upon them for its life and heartiness. He who 
loves truly, loves unselfishly ; he loves apart from his 
being loved or of his love being valued. Only this love 
is worthy of the name of love or friendship, which is love 
at its purest and best, for he who loves thus either advan- 
tages another by his love, or is advantaged in his own 
character by thus loving.’’ , 

TEACHING. 

This lesson goes through all our Friendly household of 
faith to many Friends. May it not speak to our souls as 
a lesson direct from the Most Hign? So that as we go 
from its consideration again to our peaceful homes, where 
we are blessed with so much of the sweet and familiar 
personal love, we may take with us the vital, germinating 
seed of that higher and holier love that will spring up to 
consecrate our lives to the service of our fellowmen; to 
the calling them from the gods of the forum, the market- 
place, and the threshing floor, to the God of the love of 
man. St. Paul tells us that many of the things which we 
are apt to long for are comparatively worthless by the side 
of one great gift. This is within the reach of every one 
of us, and no one can plead that the circumstances of his 
life have shut him out from noble work, for our fellow- 
men need loving kindness more than any other service at 
our hands. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Wrightstown, on 
the 25th ult. The attendance was only moderately large. 
In the meeting for worship, after a period of silent wait- 
ing, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., appeared in sup- 
plication, and Walter Laing spoke briefly. Walter was 
followed by Joel Borton in an extended and acceptable 
sermon, his remarks being based on the queries ‘‘ What 
is pure religion? Where can it be found?’’ The meeting 
closed with a short communication by T. Elwood Long- 
shore, of Philadelphia. 

In the business meeting the routine usual at the quar- 
terly meeting preceding Yearly Meeting occupied much 
of the time. Summary answers to all the queries were 
approved and directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The First-day school reports presented showed that 
there are seven such schools within the limits of the 
Quarterly Meeting. These schools have 71 officers and 
teachers, 56 of whom are members of Society. They are 
attended by 699 pupils, 232 of whom are adults and 284 
of whom are members. As compared with the reports a 
year ago there is a gain of two officers and teachers, and 27 
pupils. The three day schools reported five teachers and 
117 pupils, all the former and 15 of the latter being mem- 
bers. Last year the reports showed 120 pupils, 28 of 
them members. Forty-two Friends were appointed as 
representatives to the Yearly Meeting. The members of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, the correspondent, and the 
treasurer were all reappointed. 

The committee having in charge the matter of a 
boarding home for aged and infirm Friends, reported 
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that the $1,000, which the Quarterly Meeting decided 
should be raised before proceeding further, was all sub- 
scribed. The committee was continued, with authority 
to proceed with the establishment of a home as way 
opened and to report when prepared to do so. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting at Moorestown, N. J., 
next Fifth-day, r1th instant. Friends wishing to attend 
the meeting on Fourth day will take the train foot of 
Market street, Philadelphia, at 10a. m., and on Fifth-day 
at 8.30 a. m., for East Moorestown, two squares from the 
meeting house. John J. Cornell expects to be with us, 
and to have a meeting on Fourth-day evening, the roth, 
at 7.30. It is pleasant to have the company of Friends 
from other quarterly meetings. W. D. R. 


Friends at Ambler (Montgomery county, Pa.), and 
the neighborhood, are about applying to the two nearest 
monthly meetings, Gwynedd and Horsham, for permission 
to hold an indulged meeting. They have for several 
years maintained an interesting First-day school. 


NOTES FROM NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

WE left Pasadena on the 8th, in the morning, on the Santa 
Fé road. We passed through orange groves, etc., till we 
reached the mountains, then through canyons, and up 
the mountains till we reached the Desert, which is indeed 
very desolate, no living thing to be seen, cactus and sand 
only. The cactus grow to trees as large as an apple tree. 
We passed within a few miles of the homes of the Cliff 
dwellers, which we would have been glad to visit if we 
had had time ; saw some fine mountain views, though the 
scenery on this route is not so grand as that on the 
Denver & Rio Grande. 


the express messenger killed one of them. The other 
two were pursued through the snow for miles, but they 
escaped in the mountains, and another west-bound train 
the same day, on that road, was ditched by a spreading 
rail, one man being hurt. As nothing happened to our 
train we considered ourselves fortunate. 

We found a light covering of snow on the ground 
from the desert to Denver, which we reached at 7.30 
p.m.,onthe roth. We left there almost immediately for 
Chester, Neb , which we reached by noon of the irth, 
very tired. Nebraska has an immense corn crop, as we 
judged by the great numbers of new and old cribs at 
every farm and village, all full to overflowing with corn. 
As crops for the two previous years were a failure on ac 
count of the drought, farmers feel encouraged, or would 
be if prices were not so low. Some are burning corn for 
fuel, it being cheaper than coal. 

We visited a sister and other relatives at Chester, 
until the 15th, when we went to Ong to see a daughter 
and family. We remained there a week and all took a 
severe cold, we suppose caused by the change of climate. 
We do feel the cold very much; it makes us regret we 
cannot have the delightful Californiaclimate here. After 
spending a week very pleasantly at Ong, we came to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to visit a nephew. The Legislature 
being in session it was visited, but we are not yet con- 
verted to Populism. Lincoln isa pretty city, of great 
proportions considering its youth; here we spent two 
days, then left for Corning, Iowa, where we are now visit- 
ing a brother. Will leave here on the first of March for 
Creston, Iowa, for a two days’ visit to relatives, then go 
to Belknap, to a daughter’s and thence home to Wenona, 
Ill. The change from the mountain scenery which we 
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have so much enjoyed, to the level praries so familiar to 
us, is very great. I do think that hereafter I will never 
feel afraid when driving on these level roads, after the 
rides I have had over the fearful mountain roads, and yet 
I would not want to have missed them. We have greatly 
enjoyed our Western visit, and will have many pleasant 
remembrances of it. Thanking you for your patience 
with my poor attempts at description I will close. 
Lyp1a A. WILSON. 

Corning, Iowa, Second month 27. 


LoyALTy OR PrEJUDICE.—Every virtue has its coun- 
terfeit vice. Wheat is counterfeited by the tares. And, 
like the tares, the difference between the virtue and the 
vice may often be detected only when the crop is near the 
harvest. Thus firmness in loyalty to principle has its 
counterfeit in the acerbity and undue emphasis with which 
we assert our own view of things, and the sharp temper 
with which we encounter dissent or opposition. Loyalty 
to principle is perfect only when we are able to eliminate 
the private element, the personal feeling, which leads to 
useless and harmful friction with others, and puts the 
truth before them in an unpleasant light. A man who 
has a great principle close to his heart is likely to be most 
careful not to compromise it by obtruding his personal 
limitations and peculiarities into the discussion of it. 
He will avoid anything that is likely to repel inquiry or 
excite ill-temper in others. He may be impassioned in 
his loyalty to it, but he will be ‘‘ as mild as he is game ”’ 
in its advocacy and defense. The obtrusion of the per- 
sonal element of private passion both weakens his cham- 
pionship, and shows the limits of his devotion.—Sunday 
School Times. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL ExpEeNsES.—The New York 
Sun says: The table subjoined shows the net ordinary 


| expenditures of the government, excluding interest, at 


intervals of ten years since the beginning of the century, 
together with the population, and the per capita of 
expenditure to population : 


Year 
1800... 
ae 
1820. 

1830. . 
1840. . 
1850. . 
1860. . 
1970. . 
1880. . 


Population. 
5,308,483 
7,239,881 
9,633 822 

. 12,866,020 

- 17,060,453 

- 23,191,876 

» 31,433,321 

- 38,558,371 


Expenditure. Per Capita. 
$7,490,000 $1.39 
5,300,000 -75 
13,100,000 1.36 
I 3,000,000 1.01 
24, 100,000 1.41 
37,200,000 1.60 
60,000,000 I.gI 
164,000,000 425 
- 50,155,788 170,000,000 3.30 
1890. . . 62,480,540 321,700,000 5-14 
1895 . . . 70,000,000 (est) 383 900,000 5.48 
This exhibits with sufficient clearness that tendency to 
costly administration, and to steadily increased cost of 
administration, which marks the recent management of 
the affairs of this nation. 

Adding the permanent annual appropriations to the 
appropriations made at the first session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress for the current fiscal year, the total for this year 
is $515,845,194. Estimating the present population at 
72,000,000, this is a tax of $7.16 for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 


YESTERDAY'S conscience will not do for to-day’s need, 


nor to-day’s for to-morrow’s, Conscience is a thing that 
must be growing all the time,—must grow with our 
growth, strengthen with our strength. If it be sta- 
tionary, it becomes stagnant, it deteriorates, it may 
die. It must be kept up, its tone always equal to 
our best individual advances. — Se/ected. 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE mid-year College reception was held on Seventh-day evening, 
Second month 27. A large number of Alumni and friends of the 
College were present. Those living in the borough always take pleas- 
ure in attending the College receptions and mingling with the students 
and professors. The committee in charge deserve credit for the man- 
ner in which they arranged the parlors. The main corridors on the 
first hall served as a promenade while the Literary Society rooms at 
either end were tastefully arranged in honor of the occasion. 

On First-day, Second month 28th, before the students in meeting 
Dr. Magill spoke very earnestly in regard to Friends and their relation 
to Peace and Arbitration ; he pointed out the devastation resulting from 
wars, and in ending made an appeal for all to have the courage of their 
convictions. 

A fine portrait of Elizabeth Fry has been placed in the reception 
parlor, and several other distinctively Friendly pictures have been hung 
in prominent places, which add interest to our rooms. 

The lower stairways and centre hallway have also been very much 
improved by the addition of several photographs of the ancient master- 
pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, etc. 

The joint meeting of the Delphic and the Omicron Chapter of the 
Somerville Literary Society was held in the Assembly Hall on Sixth- 
day, the 26th ult., and was a great success in every way. A debate: 
‘* Resolved, that in order to eliminate the gap between college and 
high school, college entrance requirements should be made uniform 
and lowered,’’ was well discussed from both standpoints, The 
affirmative side was defended by Guy T. Viskniskki, ’98, and Edith 
John, 97, and the negative by F. D. Barber, ’97, and Alice Witbeck, 
98. Rachel Knight read an Essay on ‘‘ Why do we study Anglo- 
Saxon?” Ely J. Smith read a poem entitled ‘‘ Longfellow.”’ Proba- 
bly the most interesting part of the program was the characterization of 
the different parts in the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales. The 
description was read from the Prologue by Amy M. Young, ’98. Prof. 
Marie A. K. Hoadley acted as critic. 

The orations for the Sophomore-Freshman Oratorical contest were 
submitted to the judges on Seventh-day, Second month 27. Much 
interest is taken in this contest, since it decides for the year the 
supremacy of the winning class. Five members will be chosen from 
each class for the final contest. 97 


SWARTHMORE GRADUATES IN WASHINGTON.—On the evening of 
Second month 27, a gathering of Swarthmore students took place at 
1719 I street, Washington, D. C., in response to an invitation issued 
by Mary Willetts, of Sea Girt, N. J., one of the Managers. About 
twenty were present, among whom were members of different classes 
since ’79. An annnal meeting was proposed, and steps were taken to 
establish this regular reunion, the first meeting of which will take 
place some time in the near future. B. 


PRINCIPAL OF AIKEN SCHOOL.—Rachel Lee, principal of the 
teaching force of the Schofield School at Aiken, S. C., since the open- 
ing in Tenth month last, has resigned, on account of the pressure of 
the work on her health. Mabel Merrick, a graduate of Wellesley, 
who during a stay in Aiken a few years ago, had assisted in the 
school, has undertaken to take the principalship for the remainder of 
the present school year. 


CoRRECTION—MEDIA SCHOOL.—The Friends’ School at Media is 
in charge of Chester Monthly Meeting, and not Providence, as was 
stated in last week’s issue. 


TEACHER RESIGNED.—AnnaG. Clark, who has been for several 
years an acceptable teacher in the Friends’ School at Germantown, in 
charge of the classes in French and German, etc., has sent her resig- 
nation to the committee, to take effect soon. 


As the botanist judges the plant, 
By the flower and not the fruit, 
By the promise, not the fulfillment, 
So man should judge his brother, 
By the purpose and not the deed, 
By the ton. not the realization. 
—E£. G. B. 


THE announcenient is made by President Harper that the deficit in 
the running expenses of the University of Chicago during the past 
year was $48,000, and that a policy of retrenchment would begin with 
the new year. The cutting down will begin with the aid extended to 
students who are endeavoring to help themselves through college and 
the withholding of part or all of the scholarships heretofore granted. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
STROUDSBURG, PA —A Temperance Conference under the care of Ab- 
ington Quarterly Meeting was held at Stroudsburg, Second month 14, 
and was pronounced one of the best ever held there. Anna W. 
a began the meeting, after a silence, by reading a selection in the 

ible. 

After the usual preliminary exercises, a short paper was read by 
Anna W. Waters, on ‘‘ Temperance Work in the Society of Friends.” 
A little girl recited ‘‘A Sign Board.’’ Following was a paper by 
Elizabeth M. Brown, on ‘‘ Scientific Temperance Instruction.” Willie 
Straeter recited a temperance poem. After which Dr. Joshua Janney 
of Westfield, N. Y., gave a very instructive talk on the “ Effects of 
Alcohol and Tobacco on the Human System.” 

Lydia H. Price, who had been with us very acceptably, in the 
morning meeting for worship, arose and spoke for some time, in a 
beautiful and forcible manner, touching on Temperance, Tobacco, and 
Social Purity. 

After a profound silence, the meeting closed. - 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The president opened the exercises 
by reading a part of the Third chapter of Proverbs. 

The minutes of last meeting were then read and approved, after 
which the roll was called. Responces were given containing our 
sentiments of the ‘‘ signs of the times.”’ 

Nancy M. Fisher read the “ Past and Future of Quakerism,” 
written by Hannah Hallowell Clothier for the Swarthmore Conference. 
The paper was much enjoyed. 

Eva W. Cleaver followed by reciting a piece entitled ‘* Aspiration,’’ 
which emphasized these thoughts: ‘‘ A determined mind is absolutely 
indispensable to any success in life; persons who are easily led are ill 
qualified as rulers of men. Men may plan and ruminate upon great 
achievements but unless they are willing to put forth all their power 
and labor for results their aspirations and schemes will avail them 
nothing.” 

‘* What are the essentials of a useful life ?’’ was a question referred 
to Mary J. Fisher, who produced a short paper, which expressed her 
ideas on the subject. ‘‘ The child should early be taught habits of 
industry and usefulness, in order, when he reaches maturity, to be a 
useful member of society and a benefactor of mankind.’’ This was 
followed by a paper entitled ‘ Progress,’’ by Bertha K. Cleaver, com- 
paring our many advantages of to-day with those of perhaps a hundred 
years ago. She also spoke of our Philanthropic meetings and Friends’ 
Associations as being new fields for labor and advancement. 

William Iddings read a selection relating to the higher communion 
with the Father, which was much appreciated. Sue Underwood fol- 
lowed by reciting a short poem, which reminded us of the many beau- 
tiful flowers and grasses lying under the snow, only waiting for the 
cheering warmth of the summer sunshine ere they again unfold in al} 
their beauty. ‘‘ Were William Penn’s children Friends ?” was referred 
to Edgar W. Cleaver, who answered very promptly. 

The question for discussion was then taken up: ‘‘ Should man be 
praised for duty done or for the result of that duty done?” Owing to 
the absence of Owen Underwood the discussion was opened by Anna 


| M. Underwood, who thought that he who did his duty should be 


praised, no matter about the results; for they are not always known. 
Another said that ours is the duty, to God belongs the result. 

Florence N. Cleaver remarked that it is best to do one’s duty, re- 
gardless of the praise of man, for we would receive our reward from a 
higher source. Remarks were made by William P. Fisher, William 
Iddings, and others. 

The Secretary then read from rhe INTELLIGENCER reports of Asso- 
ciations at Woodstown, N. J., and Millville, Pa., which were thought 
to be very interesting. 

Having received so much kind advice and encouragement during 
the several meetings of our late “‘ Quarter,’’ we feel like proceeding 
with our work with renewed energy and zeal. 

After a brief period of silence, the Association adjourned, after 
repeating the Lord’s prayer. B. K. CLEAVER, Secretary. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The Buckingham Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Second month 21, 1897. The meeting was opened by the 
president reading the 111th Psalm. Eliza H. Atkinson not being 
present, we had no reading from the discipline. A summary of the 
11th chapter of ‘‘Janney’s History ” was prepared by Emma C. W. Fell, 
and read by Emily Catheryn Fell. 

A paper on ‘* College Settlements” was prepared by Elizabeth S. 
Williams and Jane Atkinson, and read by Elizabeth S, Williams. It 
gave a full account of the formation and growth of this work. 

“Is a Moral Life a Religious One?’ was answered in the nega- 
tive by Elizabeth Slotter. The discussion was entered into by William 
E. Walter, of the Y. F. A., of Philadelphia, Anna C. Betts, Lillian 
Cadwallader, T. Ogborn Atkinson, and others. 

After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet Third 
month 21. L. K. B., Sec. 
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LANGHORNE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the meeting-house, Second month 19. After the 
reading and approval of the minutes, the subjects of “* Books’ and 
* Suitable Literature ’’ were taken by Allen R. Mitchell, in continuing 
his interesting papers on ‘‘ Comparison of the Disciplines.” 

Isaac H. Clothier then read his very interesting and instructive 
paper on the * Life and Labors of the Apostle Paul,” prefacing it by 
some remarks on the study of the Bible. The subject of the paper was 
then taken up, and thoroughly reviewed. The early life of Saul, his 
persecution of the Christians, his awakening to his errors, and then as 
Paul—the most learned of the apostles—preaching Christianity to the 
people. 

Ada B. Mitchell expressed the feeling of the Association in thank- 
ing the speaker for his kindness in being with us. Emma Morrell gave 
a very good recitation, entitled ‘“‘ Evening Silence.” 

Emily Atkinson’s excellent paper on ‘‘ Charity ’’ contained a plea 
for more lenient judgment of this or that which we may deem wrong, 
and reminded us that the worst criminals are not condemned until both 
sides are heard and carefully considered. 

* After the report of the executive and auditing committees, the 
meeting adjourned, after the usual silence, to meet in Third month, at 
the residence of Jonathan W. Gillam, S. E. A. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE North American Review contains a timely and elaborate paper on 
‘* The Famine in India,’’ from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold. His 
familiarity with East Indian affairs and customs renders hima high 
authority upon this impressive subject. In the same issue Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, thoughtfully discusses 
the problem of “ Prison Labor.” He looks upon the ethical aspect 
of the question as the most important, it being the one in which the 
prisoner himself is concerned. No State, he asserts, has any right to 
expect to make profit, or to permit contractors to do so, out of the 
labor of prisoners, when this profit is at the expense of their reforma- 
tion. An important and interesting subject is that which is considered 
by V. H. Lockwood, entitled ‘‘ How to Reform Business Corpora- 
tions.”” Two carefully prepared methods are offered by the writer to 
prevent the mismanagement of corporations and to secure the rights of 
small shareholders,—a most desirable object. 


Many important and interesting current questions are discussed in 
the Review of Reviews, among them the Cretan troubles, the so-called 
Spanish ‘‘ reforms” in Cuba, the Senate’s attitude toward the arbitra- 


tion treaty, the immigration bill, the proposed international monetary | 


conference. President McKinley’s cabinet selections, the recent Sena- 
torial elections, the New York Trust investigation, the famine situation 
in India. A study of the longest reign in British history is contributed 
by W. T. Stead, who traces the growth of imperial dominion and the 
influence of the royal family from the point of view of the typical 
British subject. The article is illustrated with a large number of por- 
traits of the Queen and of members of her family circle. 


This issue of the Century magazine is an ‘‘ inauguration number.” 
It contains several articles afropo of the change of administration. 
One of these “ Our Fellow-Citizen of the White House,” by C. C. 
Buel, describes the official life of a President, and is illustrated. Three 
frontispiece portraits are given with the number—two of President 
McKinley, and one of President Cleveland at his desk, all of them 
made from photographs specially taken for the Century. J. B. Bishop 


contributes an article on “‘ Inauguration Scenes and Incidents,’’ with | 


stories and pictures relating to some famous inaugurations of the past. 


The Librarian of Congress describes the splendid building just com- | 
pleted for ‘‘ The Nation’s Library,” and William A. Coffin, the art 


critic, writes of its decorations. These articles on the new library, 
with the twenty six illustrations accompanying them, form the most 
complete account of the subject yet printed. It is noted in an editorial 
on ‘‘A Good Example in Government Building ”’ that the library build- 
ing was completed within the time limit and at a saving of $140,000 
on the total appropriation. The great municipal building in Philadel- 
phia cost $1.60 per cubic foot, while this has cost but 63 cents a cubic 
foot, including decorations. 


A YEAR ago not less than forty-three total abstinence mayors were 
elected in England. Twenty of these were entertained recently by the 


lord mayor of London, and gave their testimony to the benefits of total 
abstinence. 


Pror. ATKINSON, of Cornell University, has discovered near Ithaca 


an example of the very rare phenomenon called a ‘‘ plant atoll.’’ It | 


consists of a ring of plants floating in a pond, with a circle of clear 
water within the ring. The plants derive their nourishment from the 
decayed vegetable matter that collects about their roots; and these are 
gradually becoming anchored to the bottom, so that in time a true ring 
island will be formed, resembling the coral atoll of the southern oceans. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 

Rurus M. Jongs, editor of the American Friend, of this city, is ex- 
pecting to sail on the 8th of Fifth month on a visit to England. He 
will‘attend London Yearly Meeting, which begins on the Igth, and 
spend some time in visiting among English Friends. 

At the Arbitration meeting on the 231 ult., Philip C. Garrett, in a 
few opening remarks, mentioned a recent visit to ex-Senator George F. 
Edmunds (whom it was desired to have speak, but who was prevented 
from doing so by his leaving the city with his daughter for Florida, on 
the 20th). P. C. G. asked if he was acquainted with the Friends. 
“ Why, yes,” said Senator Edmunds, ‘‘I should think so. On my 
father’s side I am descended from the ‘ Hicksite’ Friends, and on my 
mother’s from the ‘ Orthodox.’”” It was a new illustration how many 
of our public men have been connected, more or less directly, with 
Friends. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

WYANDOT INDIANS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I sEE in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Tenth month 3, 1896, a picture 
of five Indian girls, nurses, from Carlisle School. Will you please 
favor me with the address of one of them, viz., Katie Grindrod 
(Wyandot), as my father, John Shaw, a Friend, was agent for the 
Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, before they removed 
West ? I was a small boy then, but I remember the names of many of 
the chiefs, and learned to speak a few words of their language. I 
would like to write to her, and learn something of late with regard to 
her people, for I feel interested in them. 

My parents, John Shaw and Elizabeth Wright, were the first 
Friends ever married in the then town of Cincinnati, Ohio,—in 1814. 
My mother was educated at Westtown School, in 1804, and was one 
of the early teachers in southwestern Ohio. 

EDWARD SHAW, 

312 N. Fifteenth St., Richmond, Ind. 

[We have referred our friend's inquiry to one of the teachers at 
Carlisle School. We print the letter, though not so intended by the 
writer, because of the interesting facts which it states. —Ebs. ] 


CHILD AND MOTHER. 


O MOTHER, my love, if you'll give me your hand 
And go where I ask you to wander, 

I will lead you away to a beautiful land— 
The dreamland that’s waiting out yonder. 

We'll walk in a sweet-posie garden out there 
Where moonlight and starlight are streaming, 

And the flowers and the birds are filling the air 
With the fragrance and music of dreaming. 


There'll be no little tired-out boy to undress, 
No questions or cares to perplex you ; 

There’ll be no little bruises or bumps to caress, 
Nor patching of stockings to vex you. 

For I'll rock you away on the silver-dew stream 
And sing you asleep when you're weary, 

And no one shall know of our beautiful dream 
But you and your own little dearie. 


And when I am tired I'll nestle my head 
In the bosom that’s soothed me so often, 
And the wide-awake stars shall sing in my stead 
A song which my dreaming shall soften. 
So mother, my love, let me take your dear hand 
And away through the starlight we'll wander— 
Away through the mist to the beautiful land— 
The dreamland that’s waiting out yonder. 
—Eugene Field. 


‘‘THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES.” 
THE night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
—Francis William Bourdillon. 


Success has attended the experiment of some land owners at 
Orlando, Fla., who undertook to raise Kentucky blue grass and 


timothy. The Orlando plot chosen for the experiment is hummock 
land, with marl underneath, and great hopes are built upon the favor- 
able indications of this first trial. 





DR. BARROWS IN EGYPT. 
(Concluded from last week. 

Wuat Brugsch calls ‘‘ the pictorial history of primitive 
Egypt’’ has been written out with infinite care in sepul- 
chers like this [at old Memphis, on the Nile] ; every tomb 
is a picture gallery and a library. And what adds a 
pathetic interest to it all is the fact that these decorations 
were intended to be seen only by the eyes of the mummied 
dead when at last they should awaken out of sleep. In 
one instance Mariette Bey, on opening a chamber which 
had been sealed up for nearly forty centuries, found in 
the sand a footprint made by the last man who had stood 
within it, and who, sealing it up, thought it might remain 
undisturbed until that hour when— 


** The world is old, 
And the stars grow cold, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.” 


That footprint in the sand outlasted the monarchy of 
the Nile. The snows of nearly 4,000 winters had melted 
on the Abyssinian mountains and spread over the fields 
of Egypt the green gold of more than 4,000 harvests, but 
that footprint in the dark silence of the sepulcher re- 
mained. Babylon and Persia rose and fell, and Israel 
went through the age-long development of its national 
life, from the call of Abraham to the tragedy of Golgotha 
and the scattering of the sons of Abraham by wer and 
persecution over all the earth ; Greece and Rome ran the 
full course of their history till all their temples were 
shattered, and the modern Christian world had passed 
through nearly two millenniums, before the old sepulcher 
was entered and human eyes had discovered how endur- 
ing may be human footprints on the sands of time. 

Leaving the tomb of Ti, we passed by the famous step 
pyramid of Sakkara, the oldest historical monument of 
Egypt, built of inferior stone, but, with its 196 feet of 
elevation, maintaining still some dignity. And then we 
came to the house where Mariette Bey had his residence 
during the years when he was carrying on his discoveries. 
His name suggests the great part which France has played 
in solving the mysteries of Egypt. Napoleon forced the 
sphinx to open his lips and yield up some of the buried 
secrets; Champollion unlocked the hieroglyphics, and 
Mariette Bey set himself to those discoveries which have 
added immensely to our knowledge. France has the 
feeling that Egypt belongs to her. Her genius and 
money dug the Suez canal, her language is widely spoken 
in the Nile valley, and it is not unnautral that during the 
British occupation she is restless and resentful. 

But I must take my readers to look for a moment at 
the greatest of all Mariette Bey’s discoveries, the last and 
chief interest of our memorable day. I refer, of course, 
to the tombs of the sacred bulls, the most monstrous, if 
not the greatest, of all Egyptian monuments. 
ship of Apis, or the sacred bull, is extremely ancient, and 
was reverence offered to the perpetual creating power of 
the Deity. 
the bull was his sacred animal. 
shiped must have a black hide, with certain distinctive 
marks in white. When this sacred bull died, his body 
was mummied and interred with divine honors in asquare 
chamber hewn out of the solid rock. 

The serapeum, which Mariette discovered in 1851— 


his soul thrilled with profound astonishment at the dis- | English official ; and then there are the shops and markets 


covery—is a subterranean gallery, hewn for more than | 
300 feet through the rock, having on both sides of it | 


forty excavated chambers, twenty-six feet in height, in 
which were the huge sarcophagi, single blocks of black or 
red granite, thirteen feet in length, seven in width, and 
eleven in height, each with a weight of sixty-five tons. 
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There are twenty-four of these monstrous coffins still 
remaining, but long ago the mighty lids were raised 
by thieving Arabs and the mummied animals, with all 
their treasures, were removed. The ceremonies attend- 
ing the burial of a sacred bull sometimes cost $100,000! 
As our party walked through the subterranean passage to 
look into these chambers, the burning of magnesium wire 
threw a strange, bright glare over a never-to-be-forgotten 
scene, 

In the long ride back to the boat and on the return 
voyage down the Nile I had leisure to reflect on what we 
had seen. Two things became clearer than ever to my 
mind. One is this, that the human spirit, without the 
direction of an authoritative revelation from God, is liable 
to drift off into the most grotesque absurdities. Another 
thought was this, a thought very familiar and very im- 
pressive to those who have explored Egypt—namely, that 
Moses was guided by superhuman wisdom in making little 
or nothing of the doctrine of immortality in the early 
teaching of the emancipated Israelites. Immortality was 
linked in their memories with the grossest superstitions. 
What they needed, first of all, was faith in the one God, 
and a knowledge and practice of individual and national 
righteousness. 

As we steamed down the Nile in the early evening the 
large full moon rose above the palm trees, the mud vil- 
lages, and, as we neared Cairo, the palaces on the eastern, 
or Arabian, shore. It was our last opportunity of meet- 
ing all together our friends of the ‘‘ Midnight Sun.’’ 
The next day was a day of rest and of shopping or indi- 
vidual sight-seeing. Then followed Sunday, when I had 
the pleasure of preaching at the American mission, which 
is doing a great work in Egypt. On Monday morning 
La Signora and I went to the station to bid good-by to 
our fellow-voyagers, who were to take the train to Alex- 
andria, and thence sail on their homeward journey. 

One American whom I had hoped to see in Cairo, Dr. 
Grant Bey, died a few months ago, and is here universally 
mourned. He was an Egyptologist, and will be remem- 
bered as having been present at the congress of religions, 
to which he contributed a paper on the ‘‘ Religious Ideas 
of the Ancient Egyptians.’’ Two other men, who were 
present at the parliament, I have unexpectedly met in 
Cairo. They were present at the Sunday services in the 
American mission. One of them is Christophora Jibara, 
formerly archimandrite of Damascus. He is still very 
active and earnest in what he deems his chief mission, 
persuading Christians to give up the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which prevents, as it seems to him, their coming 
into any union with Mohammedans and Jews. He be- 


| lieves that Christ is the Son of God and wrought a gospel 


of redemption. Jibara is master of several languages, 
and I tried in vain to persuade him to employ his powers 
of speech in preaching a positive gospel, instead of smit- 


| ing all his life at a dogma which has worn out many 


| hammers. 
The ancient god of Memphis was Ptah, and | 


The bull which was wor- | 


But besides the interest in the people whom I have 
met, there is in Cairo the endless fascination of a pro- 
cession of street pictures. There is the donkey-boy, 
good-naturedly urging the merits of his beast or quietly 
reposing by the animal’s side ; there is the sais, or runner, 
barefooted and barelegged, with his embroidered vest and 
gorgeous sash, heralding the approach of some pasha or 


where the bread, nuts, vegetables, fruits, and all sorts of 
hot dishes are sold and eaten ; while above are the latticed 
windows, behind which the hidden women are probably 
gazing on this same panorama of eastern life. We have 
here equipages as fine as those of Paris or New York, and 
the best cabs in the world, behind which comes a huge 
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camel loaded with branches till he looks like a moving 
brush-heap. Here are the Egyptian police, with their 
neat gray linen uniforms, and the Egyptian street. cleaners, 
with long blue gowns and red stripes on their arms, doing 
better work than used to be done in Indiana avenue and 
State street ; and here are beggars, young and old, fol- 
lowing you with their piteous cries, and shopkeepers 
soliciting your inspection of veritable antiquities, and 
British soldiers with their red coats and white pith 
helmets, and sellers of fly brushes, true benefactors in this 
fly-plagued land, and dragomans standing in front of 
Shepheard’s or some other hotel, ready to escort you to 
old Cairo or old Sinai, and veiled women carrying a jar 
of water on the head or a dark skinned baby on the 
shoulders, or possibly both. 

And here are the kavasses of the British, American, or 
German consulate, standing gorgeous in their rich vest- 
ments ; and here are blue or black robed men lying in 
the dirt by a wall, fast asleep, their faces covered to pro- 
tect them from the flies and the sun. Compared with 
Constantinople, Cairo, especially now, during the British 
occupation, is bright and clean and decent. And no 
other city of the world combines with the brilliant 
and picturesque life of the orient of to day proximity to 
a life so stupendous and venerable as that represented by 
the pyramids and by the tombs of Memphis. 


GROWTH OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 

From a lecture by Prof. W. B. Scott, of Princeton University, at the 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Stenographic report by 
George B. Cock. 
ALMOST any prominence bigger than a hill is popu- 
larly called a mountain, ordinary speech making the dis- 
tinction one merely of size. The true mountain, however, 
is very different in structure ; its history is different ; and 
we should make a distinction founded upon something 
more than size. 

Beginning with the formation of mountains, it seems 
startling that mountains have a history, ‘‘ old as the 
hills’? being a proverbial phrase for unchangeableness 
and antiquity: As Bryant put it— 

“« The hills rock-ribbed 
And ancient as the sun.” 
Such is our instinctive belief. As a matter of fact, there 
is nothing much more ephemeral on the face of the earth 
than mountains. The low-lying plain, a little above sea- 
level, will outlast a dozen mountains. For various reasons 
the destructive forces act with greatest intensity upon 
mountains. In all high mountains it is impossible to go 
up with any kind of safety, in winter, because of the 
dlocks and boulders continually being showered down by 
the frost. There are many passes in the Alps no well- 
informed man would think of traversing in winter. The 
chances of safety in battle would be much greater. 
Another cause of destructiveness to mountains is that they 
act as condensers of atmospheric moisture ; they are great 
rain-makers ; and even if the surrounding country gets no 
rain, the mountains get it. In the mountains of Colorado 
they have in July and August what they call the rainy 


season ; it rains every afternoon ; while out on the plains | 


and foothills you never get a drop. 

Rain is one of the most active rock destroying agents, 
acting upon it both chemically and mechanically. It dis- 
solves out the soluble part and makes the insoluble part 
crumble ; and, mechanically, these crumbling parts are 
washed off, so that the higher peaks above where the 
forests grow are always bare, naked rock; because the 
continual wash of the rain and force of the winds sweep 
away all the debris: consequently, the naked rock is 








alway exposed to rapid disintegration by frost, rain, wind, 
changes of temperature. 

The streams which gully the mountain-sides do so with 
maximum efficiency, because the steepness of the moun- 
tain gives them a very swift fall. The destructiveness of 
a stream is determined more than anything else by its 
velocity, and the velocity is determined by the slope of 
the mountain over which the water is flowing. 

A great many mountains are scored and cut and 
gashed by glaciers, which are great rivers of ice, flowing, 
truly, with exceeding slowness ; nevertheless, with irre- 
sistible power. 

With all these forces combined, mountains suffer more 
than any other part of the earth’s surface from disintegrat- 
ing agencies: therefore mountains are worn down with 
much greater rapidity than any other equal portion of the 
earth’s surface. 

The destructiveness of nature’s forces upon mountains 
as compared with plains is proved by the recent formation 
of the most lofty mountains. The Egyptian civilization 
was in full blast some six, possibly seven or eight 
thousand years ago, and such civilization implied a very 
long antecedent history before it could be reached ; and 
admitting 200,000 years for man’s stay upon earth, 
he is a late comer, this period being nothing in the 


| history of the earth, whose years must be reckoned 


by millions. 

We speak of mountains as being young or old. They 
are, of course, all of vast antiquity from man’s point of 
view : but the scientist speaks of them in comparison 
with the total geologic age of the world. 

In the recent stupendous landslide beyond the Atlantic 
12,000,000 cubic yards of mountain were carried down 
into the valley below. Every now and then something 
like that happens, showing that the mountains are wasting 
away, and yet people do not note these things. Careful, 
accurate observations do prove that the mountains are 
slowly but surely,—slowly from our point of view, swiftly 
from the point of view of the age of the earth,—being 
worn down. 

It is, as a rule, true that the very high mountains are 
those which are young. Whatisa mountain? Typically, 
a mountain ridge,—because that is the unit—is an 
enormously thick mass of stratified rock, which is thrown 
into aseries of folds. Suppose the Appalachian Range,— 
the subject of this lecture—had not been subject to the 
forces of denudation, erosion, and disintegration, but 
that it had the form it would have had if merely the forces 
of upheaval had acted upon it. If that were true, instead 
of being merely a range of low, inconspicuous ridges as 
we find it now, it would be about the highest range of 
mountains on the earth; the Andes and the Rockies 
would be mere mole hills in comparison. 

The Appalachian Range is a typical range, made up 
of an immensely thick mass of stratified rock, varying 
from point to point in thickness, but with a maximum of 
40,000 feet, or nearly eight miles in thickness. 

Trace these strata into the plains ; they become very 
much thinner, and that ho'!ds good whether the section be 
carried across Pennsylvania, Virginia, or anywhere south 
to Alabama. Carrying the section lines east to west, we 
have a series of comparatively thin bed-rock, 4,000 to 
6,000 feet in thickness ; while getting into the mountains 


| they swell enormously to this great mass of 30,000 to 


40,000 feet ; 

Sediments, or stratified rocks, are invarably those 
which have been laid down under water. They are always 
recognizable as such, because divided into these layers, 
which the action of water always produces. 

The second point about the true mountain range is 
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that the bodies which compose it are thrown into series of 
folds and that immediately enables one to distinguish a 
true mountain range from one which has simply been 
carved out of a plateau. 

Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, in Ten- 
nessee, are ridges called mountains, but they are merely 
remants left standing of a great plateau, the portions 
intervening between these two prominences having been 
gashed out. 


The Appalachians were not made by the gashing out of 
a plateau. They are invariably, like all typical mountain 
ranges, a series of folds. They all incline to the west- 
ward. The long undulating folds in which the Appa- 
lachians were produced when first thrown up are charac- 
teristic of mountain ranges the world over. The Alps, 
the Pyrenees, the Caucasus, Himalayas, Andes, Rockies, 
are built in just that way. They are enormously thick 
beds or masses, and they are all ridged up into these folds. 

The degree of folding ia the rock strata differs in 
different mountains. The simplest possible kind of 
mountain range is one in Utah, a great, broad, swelling 
dome, with a fault, or dislocation, on its northern foot. 
That is the simplest possible type of the true mountain 
range, in which there is but one fold ; and it is not only 
simple but exceedingly rare. 

Then we find another form of mountain range, as in 
the Jura. Traveling southward, before coming to the 
Alps, we meet a series of low ridges running through 
northern Switzerland, eastern France, and Western Ger- 
many, known, since Cesar’s time, as the Jura. The 
great valley of Switzerland lies between the Jura on the 
north and the Alps on the south. The Jura is a series of 
parallel folds ; and the range has suffered very little from 
denudation ; so that in every little valley you can see the 
diagrams as shown in the text-books. 


These beds of mountain rock were invariably formed | 


in horizontal ridges, no matter how they may be now ; 
because sediment is invariably deposited in the first in- 
stance in horizontal sheets just like a fall of snow; it 
covers up the inequalities of ground ; everything is buried 
out of sight. So on the sea bottom, sediment is distrib- 
uted out in these horizontal sheets, no matter how 
unequal the surface originally. The folds are something 
done after the rocks have been made. 

The Appalachian folds, instead of being open and 
gentle, are much steeper and inclined in one direction. 

The Alps are some 50,000 feet in thickness and have 
been folded in most tremendous fashion. The strata have 
not only been thrown up into bulges but have actually 
been thrown over on their sides in great folds ; the arches 
have fallen down in many places; so that many of the 
Alpine ridges have actually tumbled over and become 
inverted. 

Then we have the fan fold, where the folds are 
broadened out at the top and compressed at the bottom, 
—somewhat approaching the shape of a palm-leaf fan,— 
all these convolutions being the result of exceedingly 
intense compression. 

Now what did that? Consider a moment how these 
immensely thick masses of strata were formed—the Appa- 
lachian, for instance. At a time when intelligible his- 
tory in North America began, the geography was some- 
thing like this. There was in the first place a grand 
round-up to the north, of somewhat V-shaped form, and 
over 2,000,000 square miles inextent. It included most 
of Canada, coming down to most of the great lakes, tak- 
ing in Wisconsin, its two arms embracing I1udson’s 
Bay between them, the shorter arm of the V terminating 
in Labrador and the longer arm in the far northwest. 
Then there was a mass that extended out eastward into 


the Atlantic Ocean considerably further than the present 
coast line. 

The Blue Ridge is the west coast of that Appalachian 
line; the Mississippi Valley, to the west of that Blue 
Ridge, was a great inland sea, a great, interior Mediter- 
ranean ; the western shore of the Appalachian line was 
the eastern coast of this great inland sea. Along this 
shore line, which ran from New York to northern Ala 
bama, some seven hundred miles, was a line of shallow 
water and a line of maximum accumulation of sediment. 

Our studies of Mediterranean shores teach us that the 
lines along which sedimentary matter accumulates with 
the greatest speed are in the shallow water not far from 
land. Exactly what kind of material is going to be laid 
down depends on the depth of the water, on its tempera- 
ture, and whether corals and other land-making animals 
flourish there ; but it is perfectly obvious that in order to 
have any great thickness it is essential that the bottom 
shall sink about as fast as the sediment is piled on it ; 
because if the bottom did not sink the sediment would 
soon fill up the water and push the coast line further up. 

As we examine the rocks of the Appalachian we find 
they are all shallow water rocks from top to bottom,— 
all shoal water rocks; much of it shows us that it was 
exposed at low tide, was not even covered, otherwise, at 
all times. Sometimes the sinking of this great trough, 
in which these materials were being laid down, went on 
a little faster than common. The usual kinds of forma- 
tion were the shallow-water rocks and coarse sandstone 
mudflats, ripple-marked by the incoming tide, some of 
them showing the tracks of land animals upon them, 
being clearly exposed at every ebb, two times a day ; and 
yet in spite of the extreme shallowness of the water we 
have this eight miles in thickness, showing that through 
enormous ages this sedimentary deposit was taking place. 


LiquoR SALE AND WoMAN SuFFRAGE. —The liquor- 
sale ‘‘ trade’’ newspapers in California earnestly opposed 
the woman suffrage amendment last fall. Following are 
some of the appeals they made to voters : 

‘* Now, boys, if you want the license question handed 
over to the tender mercies of the women, vote for the 
suffrage amendment.’’ 

‘‘If the suffrage amendment is adopted, the old girls 
won’t doa thing for ‘ the friends who keep saloons.’ ’’ 

«¢ Remember that the ‘ Crusaders’ who attack saloons, 
smash furniture, pour liquor into the gutter, etc., are al- 
ways mostly women. Remember this when you are asked 
to vote for the suffrage amendment.’’ 

‘« Tf a liquor man desires to commit business suicide, 
let him vote for woman suffrage.’’ 

‘« Treat your wives and daughters as good, true wo- 
men should be treated, but don’t forget that they are 
women. Don’t give them edged tools to play with. 
They may not cut themselves with the ballot, but they 
will cut the ground from beneath your business.’’ 

‘« The prohibition papers are nearly all run by women. 
They all support the woman suffrage amendment. Liquor 
men, do you tumble or must a house fall upon you ?”’ 


‘* FLOWER in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 


EACH man can learn something from his neighbor ; at 
least, he can learn this—to have patience with his neigh- 
bor, to live and let live.—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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CHARLES I. AS A ‘* MARTYR SAINT.”’ 


Harper’s Weekly. 
Persons who are adapted by intellectual and spiritual 
equipment to be High-Church Episcopalians seem to find 
excellent entertainment in that fold. Comment has 
hardly cleared yet on the very interesting novelty that 
was provided for some of them on the 3oth of January 
in New York and Philadelphia, in the shape of celebra- 
tions of the anniversary of ‘‘ King Charles the Martyr,’’ 
the same being no less familiar and recent a personage 
than the late Charles I. of England. Pious and respect- 
able as King Charles was, it put the casual newspaper- 
reader to his stumps to guess why two American churches 
should be putting themselves to trouble and expense to 


keep his memory green ; but there is an explanation of it | 


which partly explains. It is held that Charles might have 


saved his life if he had agreed to abolish the episcopacy. | Ong of the speakers at the Peace meeting, on the 22d 


| ult., in this city, under the charge of the Universal Peace 


On that ground he is held tobe a martyr. He was canon- 
ized after the Restoration, and his day kept in England 
for more than a century; but the enthusiasm about it 
gradually fell off, and in 1859 Queen Victoria, with the 
help of Parliament, abolished the service for his day, re- 
moved his prayer from the Prayer-book, and took his 
name off of the saints’ calendar. Later a society of per- 
sons, not otherwise fully occupied, was started in England 
to observe this day of the only English saint made since 
the Reformation, and branch societies have since been 
started in this country. A portrait of Charles in saintly 
guise, painted by Oswald Fleuss, has been hung in the 


Church of the Evangelists in Philadelphia, and was un- | 


veiled with many ceremonies at the recent celebration. 


a eulogy on King Charles, and eight other bishops and 
Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, sent their blessings to the 
service. 


of them do seem to us! 


A LOST RIVER FOUND. 
Popular Science News. 
THE recent discovery of an oak tree, two or three feet 


well with a drill at the confluence of the Oneida and 
Seneca rivers [New York], is an important discovery. It 
indicates that the Oneida river was at one time the outlet 


readers very interesting geological conjectures. 

The theory would seem to be plausible that the 
Oneida river was once the outlet of the great chain of 
lakes. One is reminded that Lake Ontario is 334 feet 
lower than Lake Erie. Three Rivers is 115 feet higher 
than Lake Ontario at Oswego. 
taken place, unquestionably, in conditions immediately 
connected with Lake Ontario. It has apparently sub- 
sided several hundred feet, while the Oneida river has 
been raised up so that to-day it is 115 feet higher than 
the surface of the waters of Lake Ontario. 


The waters from the great chain of lakes must have | 


passed from Lake Ontario south through the valley where | sided, narrow, and fanatical. 


| agents to move the world. 
At the confluence of the Oneida | 


the Oswego river now runs, a reversal of the present 
course of that river. 
with the Oswego this great volume of water made its way 
eastward through the Oneida river to the Mohawk and 
Hudson rivers. The Mohawk Valley shows plainly that 
it was a great water course at one period, and the discov- 
ery of the buried timber at Three Rivers proves conclu 
sively that the water bed of the Oneida was at one period 
at least 50 feet lower than it now is, and perhaps 100 to 
150 feet lower. 
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| shows, if correct, that the whole 
| Schroeppel, Clay, Cicero, 





How many kinds of pious people there are in | 
this interesting world, and how odd the activities of some | 


A great depression has | 











It is even asserted that the shores of Lake Ontario 
were once located as far south as Baldwinsville ; thence 
the course of the shore has been traced through Cayuga, 
Wayne, Monroe, and adjacent counties. This condition 
region, including 
and portions of Madison 
county, was at one period a vast lake, but that in subse- 
quent years a subsidence of the waters took place by the 
depression, causing Lake Ontario. Silt was washed down 
from the West through the Oswego and Oneida rivers and 
valleys. The drift of alluvium was eastward, and, as now 
proved, covered up trees and filled in deep channels. It 
is conjectured that the St. Lawrence river did not exist at 
that time. 


RULES OF ACTION BY COUNTESS DI BRAZZA. 


Union, was Countess Cora d’ Brazza, of Italy, who is 
interested in-her own country in the organization of the 
Peace movement. At the Mothers’ Congress, in Wash- 
ington, she read a pledge which she made to herself two 
years ago, and by which she was endeavoring to shape 
her life. It so pleased the Congress that it was moved 
and carried that it be enrolled in the resolutions. It is 
as follows, and it will be observed that it binds the Con- 
gress to vegetarianism, if the fifth promise be regarded : 


THE SEVEN RULES OF HARMONY. 
1. Hereby I promise to make the sacred spirit of 


| peace a living power in my life, and to contribute all the 
Bishop Perry, of lowa, the same who was so zealously | 
opposed to making Phillips Brooks a bishop, pronounced | 


time, thought, and money which I can to its diffusion. 

2. I promise never to listen, without a protest, to 
insinuations, vituperations, or unjust accusations against 
the members of my family, and my fellow-citizens. 

3- I promise to seek to understand the spirit of the 
national laws, to obey those which exist, and to interest 
myself fervently for the modification of all those which 
uselessly tyrannize upon any class of fellow-citizens. 

4. I promise to dedicate all my thought and influence 


| to the development of the national and patriotic spirit, 
and not to criticise without purpose the administration 


a a es | of the family and of the nation. 
in diameter, 50 feet below the surface, while sinking a | y 


5. I promise to treat all birds and beasts and all exis- 


| tencies of the animal and vegetable world with justness 
| and gentleness and not to destroy, save for self-preserva- 


; ; tion and for the protection of the weak. 
of an immense volume of water, and opens up to our | 


Instead, my 
object shall be to plant, nourish, and to propagate all 


| that will lead to the moral and physical amelioration of 


my family, my home, and ny nation. 

6. I promise to teach my children and my depend- 
ents everything with regard to justice and peace which I 
shall learn, and to seek to develop in them the sentiments 
to which I am dedicating myself. 

7. I promise to seek each day to utter some word or 
to perform some little action which may promote the 
cause of peace, whether at home or abroad. 


PEOPLE who are in earnest are apt to be a little one- 
But the Lord uses such 
Do not oppose them, but 
endeavor to moderate them, and, like Paul, to show, if 
you can, a more excellent way.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 


OnE cannot too sedulously look after the small cour- 
tesies in one’s conduct, and, if one be charged with the 
management of a household, in the accustomed ways of 
the family. Habits count for everything here, and exam- 
ple is better than precept.— Margaret E. Sangster. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


At this writing arrangements for the inauguration of President Mc- 
Kinley at Washington, at noon on the 4th inst., have been fully made 
and announced. There will be an extensive street procession, as 
usual, to escort him from the Capitol to the President’s House, after 
taking the oath of office. The marshal of this procession is Gen. Horace 
Porter, of New York city, who served on General Grant's staff during 
the war. He has appointed as special ‘‘ aides’’ U. S. Grant (third), 
Webb C. Hayes, Harry A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, and Russell 
Harrison, all sons of former Republican Presidents. President 
McKinley left his home at Canton, Ohio, on the evening of the Ist, ac- 
companied by his wife and a few friends, and arrived in Washington 
next morning. He had been for a fortnight or so somewhat unwell, 
having had a mild attack of gripe, but his health is said to be entirely 
restored. 

WASHINGTON dispatches state that one of the first acts of President 
McKinley will be to call the expected extra session of Congress. It 
will be summoned to meet on the 15th instant. (The Senate was 
called in special session, to meet March 4, by President Cleveland, 
and will transact its separate business, until the 15th, including the 
confirmation of the new Cabinet, the consideration of the Arbitration 
Treaty, etc.) The chief business of the extra session will be the con- 
sideration of the Tariff bill, which has been in preparation by the House 
Committee of Ways and Means. ‘It is the hope of the Republican 
leaders that the bill may become a law and the extra session adjourn by 
June.” 

THE Cabinet of President McKinley does not, after all, appear to 
be entirely settled at this writing, J. J. McCook of New York having 
declined the position of Secretary of the Interior. It is most probable 
that the full list will be made up and sent by the President to the 
Senate, the day after the inauguration. There is, however, a report 
that the Senate may adjourn from the 5th to the gth, in order to give 
the President more time. 





IT is announced that diplomatic relations between Venezuela and 
Great Britain, which had been suspended for several years on account 
of the boundary dispute, have now been resumed. Venezuela has 
appointed a minister to London, and one is expected from England to 
Venezuela. 

THE U. S. Senate, on the 17th ult., passed by a vote of 34 to 31 
the Conference report on the Immigration bill, and it then went to the 
President, having previously passed the House by a close vote. It very 
materially restricted the coming of foreign-born persons into this country, 
and aims to exclude nearly all over 16 years old who cannot read and 
write ‘*the English language or some other language,’’ exceptions 
being made, however, in favor of the illiterate wife or child of 
a person otherwise competent, and of parents and grandparents. On 
the 2d inst., President Cleveland sent to Congress his veto of the bill, 
which killed it for this session. 

TuE National Congress of Mothers, held in Washington during the 
week ending Second month 20, was regarded as a great success. Mrs. 
T. W. Birney presided. Many papers were read and discussed bearing 
on the rearing of children. A Baptist church, Dr. Stakely’s, was se- 
cured for the meetings; it was ‘‘ packed” at most sessions. Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst (whom we understand to be the widow of ex-Sena- 
tor Hearst, of California) is stated to have furnished the means to pro- 
vide for the entertainment of the Congress. The first paper was by 
Dr. Frank H. Cushing, of the Ethnological Bureau at Washington, 
well known for his studies of the Zuni Indians. It dealt with the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Primitive Mother and Her Child.’’ Margaret E. Sangster, 
editor of Harper's Bazar, spoke on reading for children, at an evening 
session. The Congress will meet again next year in Washington. 


THE report of the Commissioners appointed a year ago by the 
President, in pursuance of an act of Cougress, to ascertain the true 
boundary line between British Guiana and Venezuela, (usually known 
as the Venezuelan Commission), was presented to the President on the 
27th ult. As is well known, in consequence of the agreement of 
Great Britain and Venezuela to arbitrate, the Commission did not pro- 
ceed to the point of actually passing judgment as to the boundary, but 
now print their report, showing the facts which they have collected 
bearing on the question. It is presumed that this report will greatly 
assist the Arbitral Commission. Justice Brewer, of the United States 
Supreme Court, was president of the Commission, and is also one of 
the arbitrators. 

THE complicated and serions condition of affairs between Greece 
and Turkey, and the ‘‘ Powers’’ arising from the Cretan troubles, con- 
tinues. The Powers demand that Greece withdraw her troops from 
Crete, but so far she has refused. They also propose “ autonomy ”’ for 
Crete, but this is rejected by the Cretans, declined by Greece, and is 
said to be unsatisfactory to the Turks. Some of the Cretans, in arms | 





near Canea, were fired on by the war-ships of the Powers, and this has 
caused bitter criticism, in England and elsewhere, it being pointed out 
that while the Powers would not use force to stop the slaughter of the 
Christians in Armenia, they now open fire upon Christians in Crete, in 
aid of the Turks. There is fighting continually between the Cretans 
and Turks, throughout the island. Owing to the strict blockade 
maintained by the war ships food has become scarce. 

A DISPATCH from Berne, Switzerland, on the first instant, says 
that the left wing of the great Monastery of St. Bernard, in the Alps, 
has been demolished by an avalanche. The monks occupying the 
monastery were in serious danger for some time. When the great 
masses of snow and ice descended upon the building the occupants 
took refuge in the part of the building which remained intact, and 
from there were able to dig a tunnel under the snow, through which 
they crawled. 

REPORTS of the great fatality of the famine in India continue to be 
sent. Dispatches from Delhi, received in London, state that in Sirsa, 
in which district there is more suffering from the famine than in any 
other section of the Southern Punjab, the death rate has reached 23 
per cent. of the population, 40,000 persons having died. The killing 
of the cattle by the Mohammedans is causing trouble with the Hindoos. 
The usurers are reaping a harvest. 

FLoops along the tributaries of the Ohio river, in western Pennsy]- 
vanla, and West Virginia, last week, did great damage to property, 
and caused some loss of life. The Ohio itself rose to an unusual 
height. At Cincinnati, on the first inst., the river was reported to be 
falling steadily, and business at the public landing was resumed. 

THE Japanese Government, it is announced, (3d month I), has 
decided to adopt a gold standard of currency upon a ratio of 3214 to 1. 
The silver yen, or dollar will be gradually withdrawn from circulation, 
and the smallest gold piece will be of the value of five yen. 
standard will go into operation in October next. 


The new 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
ACCORDING to press reports, says the National Temperance Advo- 
cate, our English cousins have great faith in the profitableness of the 
brewery business. There have recently been in Cincinnati three repre- 
sentatives of a gigantic London syndicate for the purpose of purchas- 
ing all the biggest breweries in that city, and success has so far 
crowned their efforts. “They have purchased an option on sixteen, and 
the deal has progressed so far that most of the breweries have begun 


| taking stock and summing up all the saloon chattel mortgages they hold 


for the purpose of knowing just how they stand. The amount to be 
paid for the lot aggregates $9,000,000. This will make their holdings 
in American breweries over $100,000,000, 

—The English House of Commons has decided to set up a wine 
cellar of its own. The Kitchen Committee has so ably managed the 
restaurant connected with the House that £2,000 out of the Govern- 
ment appropriation have been saved, and with this sum as a nucleus 
the wine cellar will be started. 

—Both Houses of the Nebraska Legislature have adopted resolu- 
tions protesting against the proclamation of President Cleveland reserv- 
ing large tracts of land as forest reservations, and urging upon Con- 
gress ‘‘ immediate legislation annulling said Executive order.”’ 


—At Bryn Mawr College, a series of evenings of devotional exer- 
cises has been begun, usually held on Fourth-day evening. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, by invitation, spoke at one of them, a fortnight ago, and 
President Robert E. Thompson, of the Boys’ High School (Philadel- 
phia), is to speak next. 


—Nearly all the elective State and county officers in Missouri have 
been opened to women by a decision just rendered by the Missouri 
Supreme Court, in the case of the State vs. F. P. Hostetter, clerk of 
the St. Clair County Court, appointed to fill an unexpired term. Mrs. 
Maggie D. Wheeler was elected to succeed him. He refused to sur- 
render the office, on the ground that women were ineligible ; but the 
court held that a woman is eligible to hold any elective office in the 
State which is not specifically barred against her by statute. 


—A special train was run over the Burlington route on the 22d 
ult., from Chicago to Denver, 1,025 miles, in 1,069 minutes. The rail- 
road managers pledged themselves to carry a New York passenger 
between those points to the bedside of his dying son in 24 hours, and 
it was done in 17 hours and 49 minutes. It was an unprecedented 
performance in western railroading. 


—Michael Munkacsy, the Hungarian painter, whose pictures in- 
clude the famous conceptions ‘Christ Before Pilate,’’ “*‘ The Cruci- 
fixion,’’ and ‘* Ecce Homo,” has lost his mind, and his recovery is not 
hoped for. 


—A prisoner of the Stillwater, Minn., penitentiary, who ran away 
while on parole in 1895, has written the warden a letter asking if he 
may return. Transportation has been sent him, and he is returning 
alone to serve the remaining seven years of his term. 
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—Tne Woman's Jsurna/, 27th ult., says: Armenian altatee are 
still arriving. There are several male cooks wanting situations. One 
has a whole pocketful of recommendations from missionaries for whom 
he has worked, describing him as faithful, willing, kind, and a com- 
petent cook. There are still several young men who would like to do 
housework, and several boys wanting a chance to work for their board 
and go to school. 


—By an advertisement in a London paper, it is noted that a com- 
pany has been formed, in that great city, with a capital of $100,000 
for the special purpose of raising celery. It is said that the company 
has secured over two hundred acres of land expressly for celery culture 
It seems that there is no vegetable which varies so much under special 
cultural conditions as celery. In our cwn country, some localities in 
Michigan have been found especially adapted to it. 


—After March 4, Utah will have two senators who are both natives 
of the State. Both Frank J. Cannon and Joseph L. Rawlins were 
born in Salt Lake county, the former in 1859, the latter in 1850. The 
circumstance is the more curious because Utah is the youngest of the 
States in the Union. But three other States west of the Mississippi 
will be represented in the Senate by their own sons. These are 
California, with Senator White; Oregon, with Senator McBride; and 
Texas, with Senator Chilton. 


—aA current news item says: ‘A double wedding anniversary was 
celebrated at Arcadia, Ind., a few days ago, it being a case of twin 
brothers marrying twin sisters. Moses and Isaac Martz, twins, 
were born at Piqua, Ohio, May 12, 1812. Their wives were 
twins, Tabitha and Lavina McCormick, born in Connorsville, Ind., 
February 27, 1817. The Martz and McCormick twins were married 
November 27, 1834, the same minister pronouncing both cere- 
monies the same day. To complete a remarkable series of coin- 
cidences each mother gave birth to seven sons and five daughters. 
They have between them seventy-three grandchildren and thirty great- 
grandchildren. The father of the McCormick twins built the first 
house erected in Indianapolis.’’ 


—Circulars have been sent out announcing the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the ‘‘ Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition,” to 
be held at Omaha, Nebraska, 1898, beginning in the Sixth and 
closing in Eleventh month. “ The principal feature,’’ it is stated, 
“* will be the Mineral Exhibit.” In other respects it ‘‘ will be second 
only’’ to the Fair of 1893 at Chicago. The arrangements are in 
charge of a board of fifty directors, of which Gordon W. Wattles is 
president. 


—The Iowa Legislature has reénacted the law allowing women to 
vote on bond and tax propositions, in municipal and school elections. 
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NOTICES. 


r°*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has appointed the following 
meetings for Third month : 

7. Washington. 

14. Fairfax and Little Falls. 

21. Winchester and Gunpowder. 

28. E. Nottingham and Aisquith St., 

Baltimore. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* First-day Evening Meetings in Phila- 
delphia during Third month will be held at 4th 
and Green streets, at 7.30 o'clock. The attend- 
ance of Friends generally is solicited. 


*,* Circular meeting at Chester, Pa., First- 
day, Third month 7, at 3 p. m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets 
this (Seventh-day) evening at 1520 Race street, 
at 8 o'clock. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


*.* The Committee on Best Interests (of the 
Monthly Meeting at Race Street) have arranged 
for a social meeting in the Library and Parlor at 
15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 12, at 8 o’clock. All are invited. 

THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk. 


gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00 ; 


its greater durability. 


le informat 





“SONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


building is 60x25x20. 


It will require 


to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
5 per gal.—$17.50. 


Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00: 


four cans 
80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
Total 


yt. turpentine, 5 cts. 


| $9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
Pure White Lead without considering 


brand 


Examine the 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet giving 


m and card showing sampies of colors free; 


ures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Broadway, New York. 

*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held in Trenton, Third month 13, at 10 a. m. 
All interested in the work are invited. 


G. SHERMAN Potts, Clerk 
ANNE R. WALN, — 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur 
as follows: 

3. Southern, at Camden, Del. 

4. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

6. Whitewater, Greensboro’, Ind. 

Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
8. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
11. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


*,* Circular meeting, 
Chester, Pa , 3 p. m. 


Third month 7, 


*,* First-day School Unions occur in Third 
month as follows: 

13. Burlington, N. J. 

27. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committe : 
| THIRD MONTH : 
7. Sing Sing. 
14. Bethpage. 
21. Oswego. 
28, Kakiat. 

Jos. T. McDow8LL, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Germantown mtg. Second mo. 
Frankford “Third 
W. Philada. ‘* a « 
Merion “Fourth ‘ 
Haverford ss ss 636, 10.00 “ 
Fairhill « Fith * 32, 300 pm. 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


28, at 10.30 a.m. 
14, ** 10.30 ‘ 
28, ** I1.00 * 
11, * 70.30 ** 


“ee 


*,* The Committee on the subject of a Home, 
appointed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, is now engaged in collecting funds for 
the general purposes thereof, and it would be 
considered a kindness if contributions would be 
forwarded to Robert M. Earley, Treasurer, 444 
Marshall street, Philadelphia, by the 2oth of 
Third month next, 

IsAAc H, HILLBorn, Clerk. 





SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, pleasantly located, Queen Anne 
Cottage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat, 
open fireplaces with one acre of ground, plenty of 
fruit, directly adjoining the college on the hill-top. 
Rent reasonable. Apply to DAVID SCANNELL, 
814 Arch street. 





John Faber Miller, ., 8%irows Pa” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Son nties 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VisITING CaRDs, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND siblies 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 





be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


| about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
| its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
| pes" When. our readers answer an 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


| tisement. 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 














TRADE MARK FEGISTERED. 


ES FLOUR 


vor to produce a palatable 
ely offered to the Diabetic. 
goth from this country and 






wn, N. Y.,U 8.a. 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N, Fifteenth St., 
re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 


sired to do so, 
The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, OA 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 

















WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular 


Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnat St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S, F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 





WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea_ | 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NortH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 













This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
eesstulin planting. It is a safe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ac- 
quainted with 2 


Gregory’s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory s Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


- Murbleh a iD | 






YOUR LITTLE GARDEN 


” 


‘*Incomparable”’ collection of Sweet 
Peas, 17 types, not mixed, 75c. Plant 
now. 


Dwarf early Cosmos, ‘ Dawn,” 25c. 


** Vesuvius” Nasturtium, brilliant 
fiery-rose, 25c. 
Catalogue Free 


HENRY A. DREER, Fhiladelphia. 
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are just the ones who need our 
“JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 

To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
yg BILEE” year, we will send it 































this season to any one 
8 on receipt FREE of a (in 
stamps) to cover postage and 
Wie) mailing. This “JUBILEE” 


CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
usw and Plants, the work of our 

own artists. Also six full-size 

colored plates which in artistic 


b I 
oh beauty have probably never 
"80 been equaled, certainly never 
A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 

; VENIR” will also be sent without 
18 Catalogue who will state where 
| they saw this advertisement. 

35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
rhe) i (Siew a a 


d surpassed. 
rh 
charge to all applicants for the 
16 PETER HENDERSON & CO., | 
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CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 





















| Royal 


LiL 


No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 


You want the right shape 


| 
| Index : 
| 
| 


besides. We'll send you the 
free. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


| Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG. SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT. & POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 


Safety and 


Cleanlisess and comfort. 
speed. 











PENNSYLVANIA — 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, aud Marcn 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months, 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 2, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing exper ses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philade!phia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 

For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CABPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOUERDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Baktnc Powper ComPAny, 


106 Wall St. New York. 


~ J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHTESONS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- | 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on n deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. 


A A Safe P Philadelphia Investment 


MT. VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St. 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50, se Not assessible. 
Preat_, Hon. Willies &, Sonos Po _ 
{ Prof, Adolp! er, 
VWice- Prests.., | Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec'y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 
For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident aaae 


Whooping Cough and ‘Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S RESIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 
At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., Paila 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, 


TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Com 


MxwcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, 


y does a Gewerat Trust and Banxrxe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts » 


=, Semen —aeenting 7 Trusts of every kind,—REeEcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
iaterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 
Buecutive Oommittec : a H. 


Vice- Presidents, 
Posey, 3 Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake 


Seerertten Mt Bye F 


ite, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


bon GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EvW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solestor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't 


WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Ju 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WIL LIAM H. JE sKS, 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPIAM, 
WILLIAM H. 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MeFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTUN 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


GAW, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


at actual Net Cosr. 
a Scepcus of over Taree MILLIONS. 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., 


ITs 


Itis PoRELY MUTUAL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIV® MILLIONS and 


POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA 


ASA 8. WING ; M 


J. ROBERTS OLKE. Assistant 


of insurance eee, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


from the Assets of the Com 


D 
BROW Ny; Vice-President an ya 


Actuary 
st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; ; 


_ Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. Alor, 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 
eet ee (paid in), 
SURPLOU 
ONDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mo! and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8 Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Haines. 


Nicholas Brice, 


Spencer M. Janney, 
~~. a. 


heat R. Hhoads, 

John F. Lewis, 

Thomas R. Gill, 
Howard L. 





John 2. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


DEALERS IN BEst 


Lehigh and Free 


AQUILA | J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. !0th St. Phila. 


“T Owe My Léfe to I 


“‘Iam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 

tried it, and am still living. I feel that it is the 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 
BELL C. BOYRATH, 
Ardmore, Indian Territory 


Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure’ 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Boox or 200 
PaGES, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 





REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


an its branches given prompt ané 
tion. 
ETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
TALTIES. 


NITROUS. OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9to 12a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


All Work @uarantecd. 
Charges Moderate 





